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oo ACADEMY for June 13 will contain 

an Eight-page Literary Supplement, with 
contributions of special interest. 
appear an Article on Mr. JOHN MURRAY, 
C.V.O., being the first of a series entitled 


‘Eminent Bookmen 
and their Opinions.” 


In this issue will 
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ELLIS DRESSED MEN | 
ARE WELL DRESSED. 


**The Major” on 
ELLIS CLOTHES AND | 
1914 FASHIONS. | 


ee vou will see haa of different utateet } } 

spring lounge suits if you go toa lor | 
ae mee with the fashions and the || 
times. One such I have in my mind is }} 
>, ne ey 2or, Strand, a By | 
MA buying in large quantities, an ing ¥ 
um cash yh his cloths, he is able i rerins | 

any lounge suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a Tailor in the 
West-End will charge fo for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer.’ 


LOUNGE SUIT, 63/- 


In newest check materials, | 
also blue serges, novel browns, | 
and the new silver grey cloths. 





























































































































Guaranteed to fit you and per- 
fectly tailored, otherwise 
we shall not allow you to keep 
the garments. 


| J. @ HELLIS. 


Coat Specialists, 
201,Strand, London, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts.) 
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Notes of the Week 


we HIS is the end of an act; it is not the end 
| of the play.’’ In such simple but forceful 
and significant words Mr. Bonar Law 

summarily dismissed the tragi-farce which has had 
a two-and-a-half years’ run at Westminster. The 
annals of the Mother of Parliaments contain some 
contemptible, dishonourable and corrupt pages, but it 
is safe to say that their worst has been eclipsed 
by the chapter which His Majesty’s Ministers have now 
added. They will go down to history as a Govern- 
ment prepared to sell Loyalty to Disloyalty for the 
sake of office; Mr. Asquith talks of the deliberate and 
considered opinion of the House of Commons, and the 
Government give daily and almost hourly proof that 
in their deliberate and considered opinion the enemies 
of their country are to be preferred to its friends. Mr. 
Asquith has sought to bring the whole treacherous busi- 
hess to a conclusion by resort to the Confidence Trick. 
There is only one thing more preposterous than the idea 
that sane men should be asked to become parties to a 
measure which would destroy all they hold dear, before 
they are told in what way it is to be amended, and that 
s that the Amending Bill should be first introduced in 
the House of Lords, the Chamber which the Govern- 
ment have turned into a mere debating Society. 
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Mr. Asquith assumes airs of injured innocence when 
Mr. Bonar Law refuses to accept his assurances that 
he will do the right thing and carry out any bargain 
into which he may have entered. The only bargain 
Mr. Asquith cares to honour is that with Mr. Redmond. 
Yet Mr. Redmond’s followers in Ireland call his 
Ministry ‘‘a jellyfish government.’’ Mr. Bonar Law 
and the Unionist Party are not likely soon to forget 
the promises made regarding the Second Chamber at the 
time of the passing of the Parliament Act. When the 
Opposition has been goaded to an outburst which re- 
lieves and expresses the pent-up feelings of strong men, 
Mr. Asquith takes rather an amused view of the 
demonstration. If he were the man he was once 
thought to be, he would realise that he is face to face 
with a very solemn crisis, and that the passions of the 
House of Commons are the rumblings of a storm which, 
when it bursts, as it will burst if the conditions are not 
speedily changed, will spell ruin and desolation to an 
Empire. No more striking evidence could be adduced 
of the extraordinary pass to which matters have been 
brought by the tyranny of the present Government than 
the Speaker’s momentary lapse from his customary 
judicial calm. His question to Mr. Bonar Law last 
Thursday as to whether it was with his assent and 
approval that the Unionist demonstration was being 
carried on was unfortunate, but he expressed his regrets 
in such handsome terms on Monday that Mr. Bonar 
Law will be the first to forget the incident. 


By-elections are lacking in significance in precise 
proportion as they go against the Government. This, 
we understand, is the latest of Radical discoveries. 
What champion favceurs your Radical philosophers can 
be when they choose to let themselves go! North-East 
Derbyshire was a nasty one ; Ipswich was a thousand 
times worse. Yet neither matters very much, according 
to those lights of party, the Daily Chronicle and the 
Daily News. In Derbyshire they were relieved to find 
that the wicked Tories had not got a majority over 
Radical and Labour combined; in Ipswich, when the 
Tories triumphed over both, they solaced themselves 
with the reflection that the majority was a very little 
ene. Radical philosophy is a fearful and wonderful 
thing. Mr. Masterman will want a big dose of it just 
row. He failed egregiously, mainly because he is the 
henchman of Mr. Lloyd George. Intervention on his 
behalf by the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems to 
have made his defeat doubly sure. Ipswich was not 
to be bribed—nor fooled. Mr. George asked the electors 
to strike a blow: they struck the blow—for Ulster, and 
against the Government which has showered so many 
blessings on an ungrateful proletariat ! 


Golf surprises in the amateur championship contests 
continued right up to the end. The game is as glori- 
ously uncertain as cricket, and a blade of grass, ora 















Omaha Public Library. 


molehill, may upset calculations as surely as a sand- 
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bunker or a slice. The winner is Mr. Jenkins, a Scots- 
man, to whom in the early stages no particular atten- 
tion was given; the runner-up, Mr. Hezlett, a young 
Irishman, commanded even less. Some of the scoring 
was almost uncanny. Imagine Mr. Macfarlane doing 
490 yards and holing out in three! The satisfactory 
feature of the contest was the defeat of the Americans : 
it was a great feather in the home cap that they all 
went down before the steady nerve and determination 
of the British players. Equally satisfactory was the 
spirit in which they took their beating. America has 
not always sent true sportsmen to compete for our 
trophies. Mr. Travers, Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Evans, 


whatever their disappointment, accepted defeat like | 
| case may be, other members’ wives. Does the free lune 
| extend to members’ better halves? At any rate, member. 


men. 


Empire Day is one which Britons throughout the | 
world have come to celebrate with one heart and one | 
It can hardly be said that the | 


voice and one intent. 
rejoicing on Monday last was unqualified. It was the 
reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
give any enthusiastic Imperialist pause. 
day when Prince Arthur of Connaught and Prince 
Alexander of Teck were called upon to utter pleasant 
platitudes about our glorious history, and the common 
flag, and the Federation ideal, and it was also the day 
selected by that least partisan of Imperial workers, Dr. 
Parkin, to chasten commemoration by telling us that 
“the old foundations of the Empire are beginning to 
rock.”’ The Crown is the only rallying point for 
Britons wherever they may have made a home: the 
House of Commons has entirely lost caste, and the 
Imperial Ministry is a source of irritation. 
has perhaps been made of the loneliness of Greater 
Britons visiting London: but that is the excuse of the 
for:nders for calling into existence the Over Seas Club. 
Tite object of the Club is excellent, and it was appro- 
priately born on Empire Day. 


The Aerial Derby did not take place, but was respon- 
sible for a tragedy which touches the hearts of all who 
admire pluck, enterprise, and skill. Mr. Hamel, in his 
new machine, was hastening back from France for the 
event, for which he was first favourite. He has not been 
heard of since he left the French coast, and a week’s 
anxiety has been relieved only by the slenderest hope 
that he might be picked up by some _ vessel 

which could not immediately get into communi- 
cation with land. If, as must now be concluded, 





Overmuch | 





this gallant young airman has fallen a victim, it is | 


impossible not to reflect that his haste was due to desire 
to take part in a contest which had to be postponed 
through weather conditions. If only he had allowed 
those selfsame conditions to influence his movements ! 
He is a serious loss, and will be regretted both for him- 
self and the new science of which he had made himself 
a master. 





The Carlyle Club! The very name strikes a note of 
novelty. The novelty is emphasised when we lean, 
that it is a business club, frankly a club founded j, 
encourage the talking of shop. That is, however, yo 
the most extraordinary thing about this Carlyle Club. 
it is apparently to provide light luncheons free oj 
charge—on the surface not very good business, unles 
the free, gratis, and for nothing feed is the sprat t) 
catch a mackerel; and it is so elegantly and tastefully 
furnished that it will be an added joy to stand a price. 
less luncheon to a friend from whom a profitable “line” 
is expected. Incidentally, as Mr. F. E. Smith suggested 
the Carlyle offers domestic advantages in the facilitig 
afforded members for meeting their wives, or, as the 


ship of the Carlyle carries with it possibilities. We do 
not know what the subscription is. 


Weather prophets are doing their best, no doubt, 


| but for the last week their voices have spoken in ; 


day on which the Government elected to take the third | minor key. Frosts, ice in the Midlands and the North, 


That was enough to | 
It was the | 


sharp winds in the South, damage to crops—so has ru 
the tale; and it is amusing to note how the prophets 
“hedge.’’ Their motives are good—they desire o 
cheer us, no doubt; but they use the conditional mood 
too freely. The thermometer, we are told, “at this 
time of the year is almost sure to rise to a more season- 
able level’’—a very sound statement. “It seems 
scarcely likely ’’’ that the cold weather will continu, 
says another. But a third puzzles us. “A fall in tk 
barometer,’’ he remarks, “which was taking plac 
yesterday in Iceland, should result in a diminution i 
the strength of the northerly wind current.”’ In Ic 
land, then, matters are reversed—the barometer affects 
the weather, and the old, old story of the humors 
who taps the barometer to improve the conditions i 
now traced to its original home. 











The Flowering Cherry 


THERE is a soaring cherry-tree 
Within a larch-wood that I see 
Each morning, wakened up again 
In sunlight to my life; and when, 
Thus drawn from sleep, I ope mine eyes 
*Tis to an earthly paradise— 
Seeing that soaring cherry-tree 
Within the larch-wood facing me. 
I always draw the blinds aside 
Before I sleep; they must not hide 
Such beauty from me when I wake. 
So from my spirit I would shake 
All cruel thoughts, and envious, 
All clogging passions, thus and thus, 
To left and right, brush all aside 
And leave its casement open wide— 
In spiritual realms to see 
Things perfect as this cherry-tree. 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 
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Out of Touch 


E are all proud of the Empire. The Imperialist 
W is proud openly, without shame, and as a matter 
of course; but the Little Englander is proud, too, 
although secretly and against his conscience. He may 

ur abuse on the heads of Imperialistic statesmen in 
public, but when he looks at the big red splashes on the 
map of the world at home, he cannot help thinking : 
“Well, after all, we—our people—made ¢hat!’’ He 
may express cultured pain at the blatant appeal of Mr. 
Kipling, but he cannot read “The English Flag”’ 
without feeling much as the banished Cavaliers felt 
“when they saw a brigade of their countrymen, out- 
numbered by foes and abandoned by friends, drive 
before it in headlong route the finest infantry of Spain, 
and force a passage into a counterscarp which had just 
been pronounced impregnable by the ablest of the 
Marshals of France.”’ 


It is a lamentable fact, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing this general exultation, there is usually a certain 
lack of sympathy between the average Colonial and 
ourselves. When we meet him in the flesh, we are 
conscious that we do not get on together quite as well 
as we thought we should. It is not a question of any 
want of mutual friendliness and respect. It is simply 
that the man from Birmingham does not get into im- 
mediate “touch ’’ with the man from Bombay as he 
does with the man from Brighton; and the man from 
Melbourne does not feel quite so much at home with 
the man from Manchester as he does with the man from 
Montreal. Theoretically we do not admit this, even 
to ourselves; practically it exists: and the best thing 
to do is not to deny the fact of the difficulty being 
there, but to analyse it so that we may understand it. 
If we can once understand it, there is hope of finding 
a Way out. 


Some local and partial explanations suggest them- 
selves at once. First of all, we have the modifying 
influence exerted by an imperfect civilisation. Some 
of our brethren beyond the seas spend their lives in 
daily contact with inferior races, which can be kept in 
the paths of law and order only by the continual pre- 
sence and menace of physical force. “When you hear 
a fellow walking behind you on the street in "a 
explained a resident, “ you turn round and ask him 
what the deuce he means by it.’””? The brusqueness of 
demeanour thus produced, and the habit of command 
that goes with it, both of which are proper enough in 
their own place, cannot easily be laid aside by the 
Colonial when he comes home to other surroundings 
where they are no longer suitable. You cannot, with- 
out exciting comment, ask a man what the deuce he 
means by walking along Piccadilly. We do not mean 
that the returned Colonial does so ask; but there. is 





| often something in his tone and manner which strikes 


the Londoner as being almost equally aggressive. 


Again, the existence of much cheap servile labour, 
as in India, tends to cultivate in the dominant caste 
4 magnificent laziness, and a habit of leaving trouble- 





some work to other people; and when this habit is con- 
tinued in England, where servants are neither so cheap 
nor so abundant, it takes on a very selfish aspect. The 
case of Canada, too, is unique: the strong French 
strain in the East, the large proportion of Con- 
tinental emigrants, and the constant transfer of popu- 
lation to and from the States, have produced a greater 
mixture of races than exists almost anywhere in the 
Empire. The Canadian tends to approximate to the 
Yankee rather than to the Englishman. But when we 
come to Australasia no such easy explanation is 
possible. The effect of contact with an inferior civili- 
sation is negligible, for the aborigines are too few in 
number to exert any appreciable modifying influence 
on the white inhabitants. The race is at least as pure 
as in the British Islands, for the population has been 
recruited chiefly from the Home countries. So here 
we are compelled to fall back on a more general ex- 
planation, which is applicable to all the Colonies. 


The fact of the matter is that the character of the 
Colonial is determined principally by the physical con- 
ditions of his life. His problems belong mostly to the 
open air, ours to the office and the study. His conflict 
is primarily with Nature, ours with our fellow-man. 
He is rougher, more elementary, than we are: coarsened 
as regards all that is comprised by the word “ man- 
ners’’: caring less to please in conversation and more 
to convince in argument: less skilled in the minor arts 
that help to avoid friction between human beings, and 
more skilled in the deeper elements of honesty, loyalty, 
and justice. He thinks us frigid, effeminate, over- 
careful; we think him loud, ill-mannered, and selfish. 

Is the difficulty, then, insuperable? We think not. 
Increased facilities of transport will lead to more fre- 
quent intercourse, and a corresponding increase in 
mutual knowledge and sympathy. The power of the 
Press in breaking down barriers between people who 
speak the same language will be exerted more and 
more effectually on the same side. The Rhodes 
scholarships will help: although, so far, their efforts 
in this direction have not been as successful as was 
generally hoped, or as their founder intended. Too 
often, the Rhodes scholar, instead of returning to 
spread the sweetness and light of Oxford in his native 
lands, finds his college training and college friend- 
ships more useful nearer home, and settles down to 
carve out his career in London. We may gain by his 
presence, but the Colony loses by his absence. Per- 
haps the counter-scheme of Imperial scholarships may 
yet come into action and redress the balance by supply- 
ing the Colonies with a number of highly educated 
and efficient Englishmen. But, in any case, time is 
on the side of unity. In the long run, life in one corner 
of the world tends to become more like life in the 
other corners. The sharp contrasts will disappear; the 
newer peoples will approximate more to the older civi- 
lisations they have left behind, and with every succeed- 
ing year the bonds of sympathy will be drawn tighter 
between the Mother Country and her distant sons. 


F. C. M. 
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The Royal Academy 


IV. 
THE SCULPTURE. 


I‘ a writer may be permitted a personal point of 

view at Burlington House, we should own that our 
heart is with those artists who produce their work in 
bronze and stone, lead, plaster, and marble. 

This year, the space given to statues and groups in 
the Central Hall and the Lecture Room is better filled 
and better arranged than usual. There is a vast, rather 
cverwhelming, “Earl Curzon of Kedleston’’ by Mr. 
Pomeroy, intended for the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Fund, Calcutta; the statue depicts Lord Curzon just 
as we should imagine he would like us to think he 
looks. There is a pleasing model of a lead statue for 
the garden at Apethorpe Hall, by Mr. Pegram, typify- 
ing “ Winter.’’ A “Lead Fountain Figure,’’ by Miss 
Knoblauch, is a charming and straightforward piece 
»f workmanship, in which a beautiful girl holding a 
large fish turns her shoulder from beneath the, 
imagined, rush of water. The statue of “ The Bather,’’ 
by Mr. Albert Toft, suggests a conventional studio 
pose fairly well carried out, and the “Florence 
Nightingale,’’ by the Countess Feodora Gleichen, to 
be erected at Derby, is also a rather uninspired piece 
of work, ‘‘ Destiny,’’ by Mr. Keller, is a fine suggestive 
group showing a whimsical woman—one of the Fates, 
perhaps—disposing of the lot of a human being. The 
enormous power of chance is boldly set forth, the 
littleness of those who labour on the earth accentuated. 

Mr. Goulden’s large group in golden bronze of a 
matron with many small children is a work intended 
to be placed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the rising 
generation of the proletariat now play for many hours 
every day. We could have wished that a group, which 
will long be before the eyes of young Londoners, pos- 
sessed some feeling of Attic beauty. Unfortunately 
Mr. Goulden’s idea has evidently been to show a 
sturdy race of small democrats in action. This he 
has done, but with an affectation dwarfing the figures 
and robbing the whole carefully considered group of 
that air of distinction already so sadly lacking in Lon- 
don’s public memorials. There was a chance to bring 
pure beauty directly to the eyes and hearts of the 
most ignorant: it has been thrown away. Mr. Broad- 
bent has a large statue ‘‘Genius of the Garden,’’ which 
just misses being a very handsome decoration. 

In the Lecture Room there is a rather fine statue of 
“ Truth,’’ by Mr. Derwent Wood, but, alas! it is only 
satisfying in parts and from certain points of view. 
The hands, for example, are delightfully delicate and 
subtle, while the feet are coarse and a little ugly. 
Surely, if we are going to be allegorical, it is quite 
another idol that has feet of human clay. 

Among the pieces deserving attention are a 
plaquette and a bronze relief by Mr. S. Jagger; 
the former is designed for the Atelier of Archi- 
tecture, London, and shows Death, Life, and 
Time in a well-considered composition; the latter is a 
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beautiful riot of woodfolk and mythic personages sy. 
rcunding Cathal and forming a decorative group which, 
if presented in heroic size, would make an entrancing 
effect of gaiety and movement. “To Dionysus,” by 
Mr. Charles Sykes, is certainly one of the best smail 
bronze groups in the exhibition ; two beautifully draped 
classic figures hold high an offering of luscious grapes, 
The composition is excellent, but it is in the bronze 
casting that Mr. Sykes has been particularly wise o, 
fortunate. If you comare such a piece of work 
against Mr. Reid Dick’s © Femina Victrix,’’ you will 
note how careful has beer the first artist, how unfor. 
tunate the second. 

Mr. Dick’s lady with the serpent is close to the ex. 
quisite marble bust, by Mr. Derwent Wood, of “ Henry 
James, Esq.’’ It is by far the best work the sculptor 
shows, and at the same time the most remarkable pre. 
sentation of the famous novelist and sociologist which 
we have seen. The detail of the work is perfect, the 
general effect complete and satisfying. 

There are many other examples we should like to 
ask you to glance at in this crowd of interesting work, 
but for the moment we can only mention Mrs. 
Lamond’s “Innocence,’’ so well illustrating the 
favourite lines of Victor Hugo :— 


Vos doux beaux yeux sont pleins de douceurs infinies: 
Et vos petites mains, joyeuses et bénies, 
N’ont point mal fait encor ; 
Jamais vos jeunes pas n’ont touché notre fange, 
Téte sacrée ! enfant aux cheveux blonds ! bel ange 
A l’auréole d’or! 
EGAN MEW. 








In the Learned World 


VERYONE knows that the ancient Babylonians 
ignored the decimal system used by the rest of 
the world, and reckoned by sixties. The effects of this 
habit of theirs are, indeed, still present with us in ou 
division of time, as when we divide the hour into sixty 
minutes, and the minute into sixty seconds. Colonel 
Allotte de la Fuye has lately shown that this notation 
was derived from the Sumerians or Mongoloid inhabr 
tants of Babylonia, who were there before the Semite 
came into the land, and whose history goes back to # 
least 7000 B.C. But why did they adopt this way o 
counting, instead of the traditional one by the fingers 
and toes, which is supposed to be at the root of the 
decimal system? M. D. Sidersky, in a recent number 
of the Journal Asiatique, examines this question and 
comes to the conclusion that they figured the apparet! 
revolution made by the sun in the course of the day # 
a circle, which they divided into six equal parts of two 
hours each. In like manner, they divided the natural, 
solar, or, as the astronomers call it, the tropical, ye 
into six bi-monthly divisions, which were really equ 
parts of the ecliptic or apparent path of the sun throug! 
the stars, and the use of these double months persist 
into Christian times, having been borrowed by tH 
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Romans and the Arabs, as Professor Winckler has lately 
shown, from the Babylonians. What appears from all 
this is that the Sumerians must have been a mathemati- 
cally-minded people, who not only thought in symbols 
as all natural mathematicians are said to do, but must 
have acquired a high degree of technical skill. If any- 
one doubts this, let him set someone unacquainted with 
mathematics to divide a circle into six equal parts, and 
see what sort of a job he makes of it. 

A good deal of light on the history of mathematics, 
as we know it, is cast by an article by M. Emile Bréhier 
on “Posidonius of Apamea,’’ which appears in the 
current number of the ‘‘Revue des Etudes Grecques.”’ 
This person, who was the friend of Pompey the Great 
and the tutor of Cicero, is generally claimed as a Stoic, 
and is even described by Galen as the most learned of 
the Stoics. M. Bréhier shows, chiefly by reference to 
some fragments of Proclus, the last ‘‘successor’’ of the 
Platonic school, that Posidonius not only declared 
geometry to be a part of physics, which in his time seems 
to have been much doubted, but endeavoured to bring 
back the scientific people of his days to the truth of the 
Stoical doctrine that all human knowledge is related, 
and that one science cannot be studied to the exclusion 
of the others. Had he been successful in this, he would 
no doubt have rescued mathematics from the absurd and 
mystical interpretation placed on it by the Neo-Platon- 
ists and Neo-Pythagoreans, and might thus have saved 
science from the eclipse which it suffered during the 
first Christian millennium. The serious effect of this 
eclipse on progress may be judged from a passage 
quoted by M. Bréhier from an Arab MS. attributed to 
Hero of Alexandria, the first inventor of the steam- 
engine, in which a definition of the centre of gravity 
is assigned to Posidonius. He is also mentioned in the 
MS. as a mathematician worthy to be placed by 
the side of Archimedes, whose mechanical inventions 
were the wonder of the ancients, and it is therefore pro- 
bable that, if the Alexandrian school had not been 
forcibly suppressed, they might have anticipated many 
modern inventions. At a time when Euclid is being 
banished from our schools, it is worth while to note 
that Posidonius undertook his defence, and gave a new 
explanation of the dictum about two parallel lines not 
meeting, which so troubled the peace of Peter Simple 
and his shipmates. 














The great finds of MSS. made by Sir Marc Stein, | 


Professor von Le Coq, and M. Paul Pelliot in the oases 
of Chinese Turkestan are beginning to see the light, and 
M. Clement Huart has published one of those discovered 





by the last-named scholar. It is now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris and is written in old-Turkish lan- 
guage and in the script known as Wigur. The story, 
which is strongly reminiscent of the ‘‘Arabian Nights,”’ 
describes how there were two brothers, a bad and a 
good, sons of the King of Benares, who set out on their 
travels together. One of them was in the habit of killing 
living creatures, the other was the future Buddha him- 
self. In the kingdom of the Dragons there was the 
jewel Cintamani, which was the most precious thing in 
the world and could confer unknown benefits on the 
human race, wherefore the good prince went in search of 
it and succeeded in obtaining it after countless dangers. 
The bad prince gets hold of it and then puts out the 
eyes of the good while the latter is asleep. What 
follows is not very clear in the Turkish MS., but one 
knows from other variants of the story that the blind 
prince, wandering about, is found by herdsmen, who 
take him to their chief, whom he captivates by his skill 
in playing on the lute, The chief’s wife makes love to 
him and is rejected in the fashion of Potiphar’s wife, 
while the prince continues to earn his living by music. 
His bad brother succeeds to the throne on the death of 
his father, and the two apparently meet again when the 
future Buddha is about to be married to the daughter 
of the king of a neighbouring country here called 
Khadini. What underlies al] this farrago of legends 
is not at present very apparent, but such literature 
really fills the gap between that of classic times and 
modern history, and may at any time completely alter 
our knowledge of the sequel of events in the East. 
Although the form of the story in question is Buddhist, 
there are some points about it which remind one of the 
Manichaean doctrine of the good and evil principles, 
and it is known otherwise that Buddhist and Mani- 
chaean communities flourished side by side in the 
Turkestan oases up to the eleventh century. 


A good deal later than this is the rise of the sect of 
the Behais, said to be at present the most increasing 
sect in the much-vexed Persia, who take their name from 
one Beha, born at Adrianople in 1863. Like most 
sectaries belonging to the Shiite branch of Mahomme- 
dans, he aimed at a fusion of all religions which might 
give peace to the East at the present time. He was 
thrown into prison at Teheran on suspicion of being 
concerned in one of the many plots for the assassina- 
tion of the Shah Nasr-ed-Din, and, oddly enough, was 
released and returned to Turkey, where he was interned 
at Bagdad. He was the follower and in some sort the 
successor of the celebrated Bab, or gate of religion, 
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whose teaching he seems to have modified so as to make 
it better suited for the rest of the world than it was 
originally. The sect of Behais was much persecuted by 
the Persian governor of Ispahan in the ’eighties, and 
it was to his son, on assuming his father’s office, that 
Beha addressed a letter called politely ‘‘The Epistle to 
the son of the Wolf,’’ which M. Hippolyte Dreyfus has 
just translated into French. Beha, like most reformers 
when persecuted, advocates in the letter universal tolera- 
tion and peace, and suggests the calling of a great 
parliament of all the kings of the earth and their 
ministers to ‘‘turn their armaments towards peace.’’ It 
was doubtless in connection with this pacifist anticipa- 
tion of the Hague Congress that he conceived the idea 
of a universal language which much impressed Kemal 
Pasha when confided to him in Constantinople. 
vo 








Letters to Certain Eminent Authors 


VIII.—SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


IR,—Will you mind telling me if there is any truth 
in the following little story? It came to me re- 
cently, and, if dex ¢rovato, seems to me amusing. You 
may not think so. If you do not, then we will say 
no more about it. In the entrance hall of the Holborn 
Restaurant are exhibited some cases of silver. A 
gentleman was carefully examining these one day, his 
interest in them being apparently exceptional. The 
attention of a servant was drawn to him, and the 
servant was warned that he had better keep an eye on 
him because he was well known in connection with 
some of the most notorious criminal cases on record. 
The attendant was incredulous, but the announcement, 
all the same, had its effect, and the gentleman was 
regarded with special interest, even when he was joined 
by a lady and took his seat among those in the dining- 
hall. When a little later curiosity prompted the ques- 
tion, “Who is he ?’’ the answer was, “That is the author 
of ‘Sherlock Holmes.’’’ You, of course, would not be 
aware of this bit of innocent ‘‘spoof”’ arising out of your 
great association; but, with Sherlock Holmes-like in- 
stinct, I feel that you can affirm or deny its accuracy, 
because you will be able to say whether or not you ever 
paid the Holborn collection the compliment of your 
distinguished inspection. If you did, I have no doubt 
that you began at once to think how Mr. Holmes would 
proceed to track any light-fingered gentry who might 
elect to. try their hand at “lifting’’ it! 

Far be it from me to suggest that you have ever 
“hifted’’ anything, even an idea. You have, however, 
been responsible for the creation of quite a few literary 
Sherlock Holmeses, and their work in tracking some of 
your ideas to their source has been at least as worthy 
efforts as any made by their prototype in fiction. 
Whether you went to Poe, or Scott, or Thackeray, or 
anyone else is to my mind a profoundly uninteresting 
and unimportant problem. It is a curiously ordered 


mind that cares one jot where anything except the very 








best in literature and art comes from. You, I believe, 
in common with others who enjoy enormous sales, take 
yourself quite seriously. But you are a good and 
genial soul, and will not for a moment resent my frank. 
ness if I say that I have never regarded you as a serious 
literary force. What is the secret of your success? Why 
has ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’’ been in such 
amazing demand, and a book which, if you will, owe 
its very existence to Sherlock Holmes, ‘‘The Chronicles 
of Martin Hewitt, Investigator,’’ commanded no ex. 
ceptional notice? It is one of my weaknesses that | 
prefer Martin Hewitt to Sherlock Holmes, and I do not 
think I am far wrong when I say that Mr. Arthy 
Morrison has had, opportunities of observing and 
recording which are at least as good as any that have 
come your way. Mr. Arthur Morrison, as a master of 
the novelist’s craft, certainly stands high. What, then, 
is the secret of the great appeal in the one instance, 
and of the only moderate appeal, as I understand, in 
the other? There can be but one answer: there isa 
psychology in these things, and clearly the general 
reader finds something in Sherlock Holmes which he 
does not find in Martin Hewitt. That something is 
indefinable, and, being indefinable, it might perhaps 
he held that it was evidence of genius. If that werea 
fair deduction, then we should have to admit that you 
are a genius at this kind of writing, and Mr. Morrison 
is not. Obstinately, I am prepared to admit no such 
thing. But the fact remains that you have got there, 
and long since attained the dignity of a collected 
edition of your works, as though you were a new Scott 
or a Meredith or a Hardy. And this dignity is the 
outcome of the notoriety of a detective who, in the view 
of some qualified judges, is about as incompetent a 
practitioner as any criminal could wish to have on his 
track, owing all his triumphs to the lucky accident that 
circumstances were entirely in the control of his creator. 


In what I should call your Apologia—one of the 
prefaces to the Collected Edition—you tell us that you 
have rigorously excluded all that your “literary con- 
science’’ rejects, yet have retained stories cast m 
primitive and conventional mould. “My own feeling 
upon the subject is that all forms of literature, however 
humble, are legitimate if the writer is satisfied that he 
has done them to the highest of his power. To take an 
analogy from a kindred art, the composer may range 
from the oratorio to the comic song and be ashamed of 
neither, so long as his work in each is as honest as he 
can make it. It is insincere work, scamped work, work 
which is consciously imitative, which a man should 
voluntarily suppress before time saves him the trouble. 
As to work which is unconsciously imitative, it is not to 
be expected that a man’s style and mode of treatment 
should spring fully formed from his brain. The most 
that he can hope is that, as he advances, the outside 
influences should decrease and his own point of view 
become clearer and more distinctive.” You admit that 
Poe covered the ground of the detective tale, and ate 
apparently happy if you have been able to strike out of 
some little side track of your own. Probably no on€ 


| was more taken by surprise at the success of Sherlock 
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Holmes than the author of his being. What does your 
“literary conscience’’ think of it all? If that not always 
obtrusive attribute has occasional twinges, you may 
turn to your royalty accounts for the healing balm. 
But why talk of literary conscience? Literature does 
not enter into the matter, if one is to be fair to books 
like “Rodney Stone,’’ “The White Company,’’ “ The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,’’ and “The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes.’’ You are just a story-teller, and 
a most admirable story-teller too, if one chooses to 
ignore certain weaknesses and discrepancies which tend 
to irritate and make the reader doubt the reality of 
your heroes and their doings. Serious-minded men, 
from clergymen to mere critics, have devoted a gratify- 
ing amount of time to your inconsistencies—the surest 
proof that your pages have become part of their lives 
—and you have enjoyed the distinction of being made 
the subject of a twenty-two-page article in the stern 
and unbending “Quarterly Review.’’ The reviewer 
seemed positively delighted that you are not among the 
novelists who think that modern propaganda is best 
promoted by means of fiction. Eternal problems and 
psychological subtleties find a place in only two of 
your books. For the rest, as the reviewer says, “there 
is no speculation and no preaching of doctrines, no 
nonsense about a ‘message’ or a ‘mission’ . . . the 
good people are plucky, kind, and honourable, while 
the bad people are usually foiled in their villainous 
machinations.’” Those were the Thackerayan in- 
gredients for a greatly popular story. “The quality 
which recommends Sir Arthur’s stories to his readers, 
and to ourselves, is a quality which cannot be taught or 
learned; which no research or study or industry can 
compass; which is born with a man; which can hold its 
own without the aid of an exquisite style; and which 
is essential.’’ JI am not a soldier any more than I am 
a4 member of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
but if my view were asked, I should say that you were 
a much better hand at a fight than at detective work. 
Some of your battle-pieces to me are very near the real 
thing: what Lord Roberts or Sir John French thinks 
of them I have no means of knowing. Wellington and 
Napoleon might not have recognised themselves under 
your orders, but you may take the confession for what 
it 1s worth—I feel I know them better for having met 
them in your company. 

And there is one effort of yours for the sake of which 
I would forgive you every shortcoming. I have it by 
heart, and for their sins my friends have had to listen 
on festive patriotic occasions whilst I sang it to them. 
Need I say I refer to “The Song of the Bow’’? Rud- 
yard Kipling has done nothing in the way of patriotic 
poetry which raps home more surely to every true 
English heart. The bow was made in England, the 
cord was wove in England, the shaft was cut in Eng- 
land, the men were bred in England— 


The bowmen—the yeomen— 
The lads of dale and fell. 


re alien importation in those days for the land where 
€ true hearts dwell! I never think of this poem 





without wondering why your friends, Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck, do not produce a tasteful, illuminated copy of 
it and get the Tariff Reform League to take them in 
millions for the benefit of those peculiar patriots who 
believe in Preference—for the foreigner. The Little 
Englander might also usefully be called upon to tell us 
the meaning of the verse: 
What of the mark? 
Ah, seek it not in England : 
A bold mark, our old mark 
Is waiting oversea 
When the strings harp in chorus 
And the lion flag is o’er us 
It is there that our mark shall be. 
The poem is a tonic appropriately administered by a 
knight and a doctor—the popular medicine-man of 
letters. I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CARNEADES, Junior. 








Faith Healing 


EARLY four years agoa conference of representa- 
N tives of the Clerical and Medical Professions was 
held in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s, and at a 
second conference in 1911 a committee was appointed 
tc make further inquiry into spiritual, faith, and 
mental healing. The results of their investigation are 
embodied in the report now published.* Nineteen 
sittings were held. Evidence was taken of those who 
had personally practised or studied spiritual or mental 
healing. Each witness was invited to answer certain 
specific questions. A general abstract is given of the 
replies, and in certain cases the actual answers are 
tabulated in an appendix. The general conclusions 
arrived at are signed by the committee headed by the 
Dean of Westminster (Bishop Ryle), Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, and Sir T. Clifford Allbutt. The first point 
which strikes us, in considering the evidence of the 
nine witnesses recorded, is their hesitancy in defining 
spiritual healing. Some decline to give any definition. 
Some regard it as mental suggestion, others simply as 
answer to prayer. The majority considered that some 
religious faith in the sick person was more or less 
essential. Only three of the recorded witnesses con- 
nected the “Spiritual”? healing of the present day 
definitely with the gifts of Healing in the Apostolic 
Church. The clearest evidence was in answer to the 
question, “Have you any personal knowledge of any 
cases where any organic disease has been healed by 
‘Spiritual’ or ‘Mental’ influences alone ?’’ to which the 
majority replied in the negative. 

The evidence as to cures in other disorders is dis- 
appointing and weak, very few cases being cited. We 
cannot see the point of the curious statement made by 
one witness about the death of certain patients, which 





* Spiritual Healing. Report of a Clerical and Medical 
Committee. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.) 
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“was not so much death as a translation.’’ Certainly it 
proves nothing. 

We now come to the general conclusions. 

In one sense they are hardly reassuring to the be- 
lievers in spiritual healing. For the Committee state 
quite plainly their ofznzon that ‘‘the physical results ot 
what is called ‘Faith’ or ‘Spiritual’ healing do not 
prove, on investigation, to be different from those of 
Mental healing, or healing by ‘ Suggestion,’ 2.e., the 
application of any natural process to the purposes of 
healing.’’? They further record their belief that “while 
the reinforcement of the faith, hope, courage and 
strength of the sick by religious influences does not 
essentially differ in process of operation from that de- 
rived from non-religious appeals to the mind, yet the 
former may often be the most potent form of sugges- 
tion.”” Hence they believe in the efficacy of prayer. 
Finally, “they are forced to the conclusion, after the 
most careful inquiry, that ‘ Faith’ or ‘ Spiritual ’ heal- 
ing, like all treatment by suggestion, can be expected to 
be permanently effective only in cases of what are 
generally termed ‘functional’ disorders. The alleged 
exceptions are so disputable that they cannot be taken 
into account.”’ 

It will, therefore, readily be seen that the net result 
of these pious opinions does not leave much hope for 
great benefit from ‘‘ Faith-healing ”’ in its distinctly 
spiritual aspect. Hypothetically, religion may be an 
important factor. Practically, mental force, exercised 
by suggestion, certainly is. If, however, it be possible 
to add religious influence, then the energy “may be 
more potent”’ in its effects. In any case, we may dis- 
miss from our minds any idea of the successful cure by 
spiritual means of organic disease or of actual physical 
loss or deformity. 

But the Committee seem to us to fail to take into 
sufficient account the spiritual side of man’s nature. 
We are quite willing to grant the enormous power of 
mind over the state of the body. But we are of those 
who believe that the mind itself is open to equally 
great spiritual influence and power. In other words, 
that the existence of a deep spiritual faith in God 
affects the mind, and therefore the body. 

The Committee express a reverent belief that the 
Divine Power is exercised in conformity with and 
through the operation of natural laws. ° 

This is merely equivalent to saying that God acts 
according to His own laws, which He has impressed 
upon the universe. Our knowledge of these laws is 
limited to the horizon of our own observation. Still 
more limited must be our conception of any spiritual 
laws. It cannot be demonstrated that what we call 

miracle does not come within the realm of law. For, 
as St. Augustine said, “Portentum ergo fit non 
contra Naturam, sed contra quam est nota Natura’”’—a 
portent or wonder is not contrary to Nature, but only 
contrary to our knowledge of Nature. Belief in God 
involves belief in a supreme law of Nature which is be- 
yond the reach of analytical science. 








To this faith we contend that certain spiritual power 
is attached, and that the exercise of this faith and 
power has produced certain observed effects which some 
call ‘‘ psychotherapy ”’ and others “‘ spiritual healing.” 
There is a vast amount of suffering due to neurosis, 
hysteria and psychasthenia: and though this suffering 
may be largely mental, it is very often physical. No 
doubt many cases can be cured by mental suggestion, 
But there are also many, when the sufferers are then. 
selves ‘‘spirituelles ’’ and open to spiritual influence, 
for the cure of mental and sometimes physical trouble. 
With the exception of a few general remarks by one or 
two witnesses we are told nothing of this, the most 
important aspect of faith-healing. In fact, the so- 
called evidence adduced seems of very little value, qua 
evidence. It consists almost entirely of private 
opinions given in answer to categorical questions. It 
is emphatically not the sort of evidence on which any 
convincing report could be offered. Apparently the 
Committee received other evidence (“a considerable 
number of cases brought to their notice’’), but they have 
kept it to themselves. Only six are mentioned, a few 
lines being given to each. A report of this kind, to be 
cf any value, should be accompanied by detailed and 
exhaustive evidence. But practically none is given 
which would enable the reader to form anything ap- 
proaching to an independent judgment. He is in 
effect asked to accept a number of unsupported 
opinions, so far as this book is concerned. Such a te 
port adds nothing to our general knowledge. Even as 
a preliminary venture, except in so far as it may pro- 
voke discussion, its publication is premature. It would 
be difficult to say that anyone, after reading this re- 
port, would be in a better position to affirm, one way ot 
the other, any definite conclusion as to the merits or 
possibilities of Spiritual Faith-healing. P. A. M.S. 





The Dawn of Aerial Navigation—| 


HE idea of being able to rise in the atmosphere 
and travel through unlimited space has % 

possessed mankind at all times, that it can be traced 
back to the earliest traditions of the human race. It 
figures largely in pagan mythology, and a belief 
horsemen of the air is to be met with in early Hebrew 
folk-lore. All these fabulous narratives, and malty 
later ones of a similar nature, have kept alive through 
the ages the idea of aerial navigation, which was prob- 
ably one of the first aspirations of mankind. Able to 
walk, run, jump, crawl and climb, swim, float, and 
dive, it was only in the natural order of things that 
primordial man should also seek to fly, or otherwise 
navigate the atmosphere, as he saw other terrestrial 
creatures do; and it was, no doubt, from these latte 
that he at first sought to learn the art of doing so. 

See him from Nature rising slow to Art! 

To copy Instinct then was Reason’s part; 


Thus then to Man the voice of Nature spake— je 
‘Go, from the Creatures thy instructions take: 
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His earliest attempts were probably made with some 
kind of artificial wings of feathers in imitation of those 
of birds, or of the membranous ones of the latter’s pre- 
decessors the Ornithosaurians or flying reptiles of the 
Mesozoic or secondary period of time, if by chance 
man was then in existence. These creatures were as 
truly, aerial as the birds and bats of to-day; and in | 
addition to flying through the air could swim in the 
waters, perch on trees, climb over rocks and up the faces 
of cliffs, hang against perpendicular surfaces, crawl on 
all-fours, or even hop about on their hind limbs, in 
search of prey, not unlike the Fiend whom Milton tells 


us— 


O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


Ornithosauria were of many kinds, from the size of 
2 crow, or even smaller, to huge forms possessing a 
stretch of wing amounting sometimes to 25 feet. Each 
wing consisted of a membranous expansion spreading 
from the enormously big elongated outer digit of the 
manus down the side of the body and the slenderer 
hind limb; the other digits of both the fore and hind 
limbs were short and terminated in curved claws. The 
neck was long and bird-like, the tail was generally 
short, but in some it was long and provided at the 
extremity with a leaf-like steering membrane, somewhat 
after the fashion of the caudal fin of a fish. Some had 





Icng edentulous beak-like jaws, while the large heads 


and long snouts of others were armed with as many as | 


three-score sharp-pointed teeth, showing their possessors 
to have been formidable beasts of prey. 

These Dragons of the Air, as they have been not in- 
aptly termed, had many characters inseparably blended 
which are otherwise distinctive of reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, and associated with peculiar structures which 
are absent from all other animals. 
Professor E. Ray Lankester, “the wings of birds and 
of insects were both derived from fin-like organs which 
were used to swim with—before they were used in the 
air. But the origin of the wing of the Pterodactyle [a 
genus of Ornithosauria] does not seem to have been of 


this nature, and is one of the many very puzzling | 


matters which further discoveries may one day enable 
us to understand.”’ 


The eminent German naturalist Goldfuss, who de- | 


scribed a fine skeleton of a Pterodactyle in 1831, saw in 
this flying animal an indication of the course taken by 
Nature in changing the reptilian organisation to that of 
birds and mammals. Then the distinguished French 
anatomist, De Blainville, placed the short-tailed flying 
animal in a class between reptiles and birds. And more 
recently, Andreas Wagner, of Munich, who had more 


Pterodactyles to judge from than his predecessors, be- | 
held in the fossil creature a saurian in transition to a _ 


bird. It is possible, therefore, and even probable, that 
the Ornithosaurians were the first flying creatures of 


the earth; and from them may be dated the Dawn of | 


Aerial Navigation. 


“Probably,”’ says | 


In the Scriptures we read of those celestial beings the 
seraphim and cherubim. Of the former the prophet 
Isaiah says: “ Each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly.”’ The cherubim, Ezekiel de- 
scribes as having each four wings, the two under ones 
covering the lower extremities, while the upper ones, 
spread out on a level with the head and shoulders, were 
so joined together to the edge of his neighbours as to 
form a canopy; and in this manner they soared rather 
than flew through the air, without any vibratory motion 
with their wings. We are told in the Revelation of St. 
John of a woman to whom “were given two wings of a 
great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness,”’ 
and of angels flying “through the midst of heaven.’ 
In more modern times Tasso thus pictures the flight of 
the angel Gabriel :— 


Of silver wings he took a shining pair, 
Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift ; 
With these he parts the winds, the clouds, the air, 
And over seas and earth himself doth lift. 
Thus clad, he cuts the spheres and circles fair, 
And the pure skies with sacred feathers clift : 
On Lebanon at first his foot he set, 
And shook his wings with rory May-dews wet. 


Within the Temple erected by Solomon a pair of 
cherubim of colossal size formed of olive-wood over- 
laid with gold, overshadowed the mercy-seat of the 
ark with the canopy of their contiguously extended 
wings. And arks surmounted by mysterious winged 
guardians were used in the religious services of most 
ancient peoples—especially by the Egyptians. 





The Banana Boats 


N the Sydney shops the bananas are stacked in 
golden piles, stripped from their stalk, clean ot 
skin, some of great size, and all inviting to the eye. 
Fiji bananas are usually of one price so uniform is their 
excellence. To the initiated the fruit is eloquent of 
island life, its romance, its vicissitudes, its tragedies. 
| To the planter its cultivation is an epic, requiring 
| heroic fortitude in combating the numerous ills the 
| fruit is heir to; and he learns to regard philosophi- 
| cally the devastation hurricane-wrought to his cherished 
| plantation. The tourist lounging over the rails of the 
| steamer in Momi Bay, one of the principal banana 
| ports of Viti Levu (Greater Fiji), speculates vaguely 
upon these things. He gazes at the barren stretch of 
shore visible from the ship’s side, and seeks vainly for 

| some green evidence to designate the whereabouts of 
| the plantations from which the bananas are derived. 
The surface of the bay is swept by cutters like great 
brown birds dipping in the light swell. Their decks 
are crowded with natives, a European or Asiatic owner 
generally in charge. These boats have come from 
plantations up and down the coast, and some from 
long distances up the rivers. Many lie close to the 
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ship’s side awaiting their turn to be unloaded. Huge 
bunches of fruit, in a condition of green but full 
maturity, are sent up to the deck to pass inspection, 
and finally lowered into the hold. They are placed 
in slings, or passed up by hand, and are tallied in 
tens. The tallier, a half-caste Fijian, begins his 
counting in English, but invariably concludes in the 
vernacuiar; however, his method is understood. At 
times a bunch is condemned, and the fruit of many 
such is strewn upon the flashing surface of the bay. 
There are twelve dozen bananas to the majority of the 
bunches, and they are of great weight. The fruit is 
shipped fortnightly during the summer months except 
when the crop is a failure. 

The natives are not allowed to board the ship, but 
from the continuous chatter which arises from their 
crafts below, it can be guessed that criticism is being 
freely indulged in. The passengers gaze curiously 
down upon the upturned brown faces. To the traveller 
fresh from the great centres of civilisation, this glimpse 
of a primitive land and a primitive people appeals with 
the fascination of the unexplored. The environment 
of an unknown, mysterious shore-line, of sparkling 
blue waters, and ardent sunshine, speaks of adventure 
and sensuous warmth. The laughing brown counten- 
ances, ivory slit with gleaming teeth; the muscular 
limbs, bared but for a scant sulu about the waist, these 
dolce-far-niente islanders inspire the beholder with 
a sense of the joy of this life, careless as a child’s, 
irresponsible with the mirth of the tropics, even though 
to-morrow they die; for the race is declining. 

The great sails dip and swing, green fruit piled high, 
merry faces, and the call of voices in a language musi- 
cal and soft as the breeze which comes sighing through’ 
the noak-anoaks on the shore. O’erhead the gulls 
gleam white against an azure sky. All the lure of the 
tropics holds the spectator. A learned archeclogist 
from Egypt, who is making the round trip from 
Australia via New Zealand, and whose conversation 
deals largely in references to ancient gods and temples, 
forgets them for a time as he gazes upon these people 
who but yesterday also carved their gods from wood 
and stone, and concocted a pantheistic theology of the 
sun and stars. 

A Methodist missionary, who had boarded the ship 
on his way to enjoy a well-earned holiday, gazes 
proudly upon the peaceful and smiling demeanour ot 
his christianised flock, who had previously been famed 
throughout the Pacific as the most atrocious cannibals, 
and ever engaged in bloody warfare between village 
and village. A tall American, whose great frame has 
been hardened by adventure amid the snows of Alaska, 
regards the sparkling scene with keen enjoyment. He 
flings facetious remarks to the natives, who grin in 
quick response, sensing the humour. 

Among the most successful planters are a number of 


Chinese, their tenacity of character adapting them to | 


face the difficulties and disasters of tropical cultiva- 
tion. 
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in a large deck chair, a pallid baby in her arms, a, 
older child playing at her side. She and her childrey 
had suffered through the hardships of their life, thei, 
lack of comforts, and the intensity of the climate 
The difficulty of obtaining prompt medica] treatment js 
one of the most harrowing experiences. Yet the 
courage and willingness with which women face 4jj 
these risks is evidenced in the high spirits of a Young 
girl who has come over from Melbourne to marry , 
planter. Her marriage is to take place at the missio, 
house, tucked away in a tiny bay some miles up the 


- coast, and the missionary and his wife, accompanied 


by the prospective bridegroom, have come to meet her. 
She laughs joyously as she steps on board the cutter, 
and waves farewell to the ship’s passengers. Clad in 
snowy linen, and surrounded by natives, the party of 
whites form an isolated and rather pathetic little 
group. As the mission boat drifts slowly by, a hail 
of bright wishes fall upon the girl and her lover, and 
many eyes follow her in soft wonder and speculation, 
She goes to face an existence compounded more of the 
elements of tragedy than that of the average woman; 
but also offering bright prospects of an untrammelled 
life in an unconventional land, which holds many with 
a lasting charm, and at times bestows great rewards. 

There is a wild clamour and shrieking from one ot 
the larger cutters, and the natives are seething about 
two figures struggling upon the deck. There isa 
mélée of arms and legs, and presently the combatants, 
clinging together, roll over into the sea. They come 
to the surface separately and make a wild dash for the 
shore, swimming with free powerful strokes. All the 
passengers crowd to the ship’s side to watch the race, 
whilst the combined crews of the boats yell vocifer- 
ously. One swimmer soon forges ahead, and when he 
finally reaches the beach and makes off into the jungle, 
the other relinquishes the chase and swims slowly back 
to his boat, where he is laughingly dragged on board 
by his friends. The whole affair was probably a joke, 
as these islanders are of a sunny and child-like nature, 
and quarrels are rare amongst them; the savage 
apparently slumbers. 

Few curios are offered for sale in this part of the 
group; and as native weapons have gone out of use, 
they are becoming difficult to procure. Crude fibre 
mats, shells and fans are sometimes bought, or 3 
carved whale’s tooth, which is considered an infallible 
charm against the evil eye, and is much treasured. 

The loading of the bananas has continued steadily 
for many hours, and a peep into the hatches shows the 
mighty bunches of fruit, swelling richly in their gree 
sheaths, piled high. They carry well, yellowing 
slightly during the six days’ voyage to Sydney. Its 
late afternoon, and as the captain is anxious to cleat 
the reefs while the light is good, the hatches are closed 
and the refuse is quickly thrown away. A deep blast 
startles, the warning whistle is blown, and the native 
boats quickly swing clear. There is a chorus of fare 


The wife of one of these comes on board clad | wells in different tongues, then the great vessel steams 


elaborately in China silks, and much adorned with | steadily across the deep blue waters of the island bay: 


jewelry. The wife of a European planter sits languidly | Such an intensity of blue in sky and sea, with the 
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drifting brown sails and white beaches behind. Ahead, 
a line of foam shows the encircling reefs, the wind 
murmurs to the sea, and the sea whispers to the land. 
Then the land vanishes in the midst of evening, the 
swell of the Pacific catches the ship, and a swirl of 
foam breaks upon her bows. M. GORE-JONES. 





Some New French Books 


JULES LEMAITRE is a delightful writer: 

. his irony is delicate, he juggles deftly with ideas, 

and his fancy is always searching for new objects of 

curiosity. But this outward semblance of dilettantism 

does not debar him from clearness, precision and logic; 

he detests symbolism or any vagueness, and thinks that 

the fact of being an artist should not prevent a person 
from being positive. 

As one well sees, all these tendencies could find no 
better scope than in the realm of story-telling. And 
M. Jules Lemaitre excels at this, with a smiling 
irony which is particularly captivating. His latest work, 
“La Vieillesse d’Héléne, Nouveaux Contes en Marge’”’ 
(Calman Lévy), is a series of tales inspired from the 
writings or from episodes in the lives of some of the 
leading writers of all countries. For if M. Lemaitre is 
a talented artist, one must admit that he has not the 
gift of original invention—his imagination must fre- 
quently be stimulated by the faits et gestes of still 
greater talents than his own. In this book he gives his 
own delightful version of the story of Penelope; he 
narrates the tale of Daphne; in ‘‘La Rose de Bethléem’”’ 
he tells the love-story of the good crusader, Pierre de 
Pontmolain, who fell in love with a woman of Pales- 
tine called Ouarda, the Rose, born in Bethlehem. Other 
charming ‘‘contes’’ are ‘‘En Marge de Moliére,’’ ‘‘En 
Marge de Racine,’’ and ‘‘En Marge de Corneille,’’ 
which are full of piquant irony and indulgence for the 
weaknesses to which even very great men are subject. 
They form a real treat for dilettantes who take pleasure 
in every form of refinement and culture. They contain 
certainly some of the most exquisite examples of the 
perfection to which the French language can attain when 
written by so delicate a lettré as Jules Lemaitre. 

“La Révolte des Anges’ (Calman Lévy), by M. 
Anatole France, is a most disconcerting work. It will 
shock many ; but it will surprise more still. Never has 
this genial author introduced to such a degree his 
tomcal and sympathetic qualities. The plot narrates 
the attempt of Lucifer to reconquer Heaven. In order to 
assure victory, he sends his angels and archangels to 
Earth to learn from human beings all that it is necessary 
to know when one prepares a revolution. Some assume 
the Shape of Nihilists, of men about town, of poor 
music-hal] pianists, of servants—in short, of all cate- 
gories of Parisians. But during their sojourn, in spite 
of their excellent intentions, the angels imitate so well 
the men and women Lucifer wishes them to study that 
they commit very unangelic actions. At last, however, 
the hour strikes for reconquering Paradise; conducted 








by Lucifer, armed with the most destructive of modern 
engines, the angels rush to the assault of Heaven, and 
precipitate the Almighty into the abyss from which 
Lucifer has risen to reign in state over the world and 
the sky. But as soon as he is proclaimed God, Lucifer 
becomes conservative, and nothing is changed on the 
face of the world, which still suffers as before. 

‘“La Révolte des Anges” is certainly not to be 
put in all hands; as M. France advances in age, the 
disrespect he professes for the world in general is com- 
pensated by the interest he professes for woman in 
particular. Those who wish to see in the book anything 
but a witty satire of contemporary morals would, we 
think, be mistaken; M. France has not aimed at giving 
his readers a theological lesson, he has simply wished 
to divert them. 

‘‘Adrienne’’ (Les Marges de L’Est, 3 fr.), by M. G. 
Ducrocq, is a rural idyll. The action is situated in 
Lorraine, and M. Ducrocq has evoked very happily the 
landscape, the customs and the soul of the annexed 
province. Adrienne is a young girl whose affection for 
a young soldier is of so pure, so fine, a quality that 
she prefers to be separated from her beloved, who 
battles in Morocco for his mother-country, than to ‘see 
him apathetically settle down to the humdrum and 
humiliating existence of the vanquished, under the 
German sway. She devotes her life to caring for her 
old aunt, who has known the horrors of war. She 
is one of the most charming types of French girlhood 
we have come across for many years. Each page of 
M. Ducrocq’s little work is inspired from real life; there 
is nothing superfluous in it, and it is written with great 
lucidity. 

M. Robert de Jouvenel is a brilliant young French 
journalist who appears to be preparing himself actively 
for a political career. He has lived always in political 
and journalistic Paris, and has given the results of his 
observation in a witty, biting work called ‘‘La Répub- 
lique des Camarades’’ (Grasset, 3 fr. 50), in which he 
sums up the chief characteristics of the modern system 
of government in France. He is not lenient; each little 
absurdity or abuse is noted briefly, ironically, with a 
sense of humour both particular and delightful. The 
book gives one ample matter for reflection. It is the 
work of a very clever observer, of a humorist, and of 
a witty and talented writer. 


It treats of burning questions of the day with 
impartiality, merely stating m a most amusing 
and novel form so many truths, from which the 
reader is invited to form his own opinion. M. de 
Jouvenel concludes his work by an epilogue, in which he 
declares that of all altruistic doctrines, ‘‘our epoch has 
realised the only really practical one—comradeship. It 
is both magnificent and absurd to wish to found a 
society on love. Let us be content to make it repose on 
cordiality. . . .”” And he concludes by deploring that 


France has no more institutions, as ‘'she has progres- 
sively suppressed all control.’’ Let us hope that M. de 
Jouvenel’s optimistic patriotism will prove true. 

MARC LOGE. 
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REVIEWS 


German as She is Spoke 


English Idiomatic and Slang Expressions done into 
German. By R. K. TORRENS and HERBERT 
PARKER. (Karl Triibner, Strassburg.) 


ROBABLY there are some scores of little books with 
pretensions similar to those of this one, and we sup- 
pose that, if we were worthy of the public confidence, we 
should have skimmed through the majority of them 
before venturing to give our opinion of the one in ques- 
tion. We have, indeed, threshed a certain number of 
phrase-books and distributed the garnered grain, often 
with disastrous results, among the natives of the country 
where the crop is supposed to have sprung. Messrs. 
Torrens and Parker are hardly the men to make sport 
of our ignorance; in fact, the Englishman desirous of 
making himself intelligible to that rare being, the non- 
English-speaking Teuton, will be safer in their hands 
than in those of most would-be guides. 

The book is written in a cheery, practical spirit, and 
the jolly little bits of introductory and epilogical matter 
are thoroughly reassuring. We were, it is true, a little 
disappointed, after hearing that ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession’’ and ‘‘Ghosts,’’ as staged in Germany, give 
one “‘the unmitigated pip,’’ not to find the German 
equivalent for the damnatory phrase either under ‘‘pip”’ 
or under ‘‘unmitigated.’’ But the editors justly point 
out that you cannot have everything. On the other 
hand, here is an admirable tip (German for ‘‘tip’’ >— 
another lacuna !—but it may be found under ‘‘wrinkle’’) 
-—“T advise the student who is learning German to give 
his attention to the curious construction of the sentences, 
and never to mind about getting ‘die,’ ‘der,’ and 
‘das’ right. (When in doubt, use ‘die.’)’’ Such hints 
are golden. Another valuable one, we suggest, is that 
the ‘‘r’’ in a word like ‘‘Karte’’ should be pronounced, 
if not with the aid of the uvula, at least somehow. 
Tom-cats may not long be mistaken for post-cards, but 
temporary confusion is sometimes likely to ensue from 
the neglect of this precaution. We should like to ask 
the editors, by the way, why they class ‘‘a’’ among the 
difficult sounds. 

An idiom is not an easy thing to define. Almost every- 
one, except sufferers from the pulpit or the platform 
manners, speaks almost exclusively in idiom. There 
are few colloquial sentences in a language that will 
translate, word for word, into any other language. 
That being so, it becomes a matter of selection ; and the 
compilers of this book have made a very judicious 
one. Sometimes they are rather too daring; a too 
slangy vocabulary jars when the idiomatic framework is 
not to scale; we get ‘‘Babu English.’’ It would not be 
pleasant to hear a German in the learning stage dis- 
coursing of ‘‘devil-dodgers’’ and ‘‘bocos’’—certainly 


‘not ‘‘bocos’’?! We are glad to find, from other phrases, 


that the prudish has been sacrificed to the practical. 
*“‘Boco’’ is not practical. It does not belong to any 





a, 


of the twenty slangs the educated young German may 
find on his way. There are at least twenty slangs in 
London society. But the book is for Englishmen, y 
the extravagances of English slang ought not to matter 
We see no reason for giving ‘‘quid’* and “‘thick-yp” 
(‘‘Jimmyogoblin”’ is somehow omitted); no Englishmay 
would try for an idiomatic equivalent. ‘‘Devil-dodger’ 
has no idiom given to balance it. Then why give “ng 
yet’’ and ‘‘what books have you read?’’? From th 
phrase, ‘‘Since the year of One,’’ we should be inclined 
to omit the “‘of.’”’ We should suggest, with deference 
that ‘‘flapper’’ is very nearly equivalent to ‘‘Backfisch,” 
though the metaphor is different, and we seem to r 
member ‘‘Es regnet alte Weiber’’ for our familiar ‘‘cats 
and dogs.”’ 

We could go on making suggestions by the hour. But 
the fact remains that this is a most valuable little book 
of which we shall make abundant use. It is sane, sound 
and practical. If the compilers think we have been tw 
fastidious, well, perhaps we ourselves shall help som 
day to compile a phrase-book, and then—guell; 
vevanche | 





Dr. Jessopp’s Last Book 


England’s Peasantry, and Other Essays. By 
Aucustus JessopP, D.D. (T. Fisher Unwi. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


NO man has better opportunities of studying th 
life of the countryside in all its aspects than a 
rural parish priest, provided that he happens to be: 
man of insight, sympathy, and intelligent observation. 
Yhe late Dr. Jessopp, as his always welcome writings 
abundantly proved, was all this, and a good deal mor. 
A zealous antiquary and archeologist, whose love of 
research remained unimpaired to the end of an excep 
tionally long life, the learned rector of Scarning wa 
as keen a student of the conditions of English count 
life in the past as in the present, and his recent deati 
was lamented as the loss of one who had made contr 
butions of real value to the literature which sheds light 
upon the social side of ‘‘our rough island story.” 

Of his lifelong practice of studying the old in is 
relation to the new, we have a happy illustration 
the leading essay contained in this his last volumt, 
which takes the form of a detailed comparison 0 
peasant life in this country at the present day and 
under the rural conditions that prevailed in less aggt 
sively enlightened generations. While protesting hit 
self neither ‘‘by nature or inclination’? a laudator tem 
poris acti, Dr. Jessopp found himself compelled tore} 
the conclusion that life has only become worth living 
for the English peasantry since they were infected wit 
the spirit of ‘divine discontent” and taken in hand }j 
the apostles of ‘‘Jack’s-as-good-as-his-master”’ refom 
His summing up of the evidence is illuminating # 
suggestive : 


The agricultural labourers of to-day are certait! 
better clad, more luxuriously fed, have far more leisu™ 
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are better educated, and are rapidly becoming better 
housed than their forefathers a century ago. And if 
these are the main constituents of happiness, then 
they are happier. On the other hand, their grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers were much more gay 
and light-hearted than the moderns; they enjoyed 
their lives much more than their descendants do; they 
had incomparably more laughter, more amusement, 
more real delight in the labour of their hands; there 
was more love among them and less hate. . . . Per- 
haps the saddest characteristic of the men of the 
present, as compared with the men of the past, is that 
the men of the past were certainly more self-depend- 
ent—I do not mean independent, in the sense in 
which that word is used now—more resourceful, more 
kindly, courteous, and contented with their lot than 
their descendants are. 

In another of the papers that go to the making of 
this attractive miscellany we find Dr. Jessopp chal- 
lenging Macaulay’s unlovely picture of the manners 
and life of the eighteenth-century country parson, and 
presenting a glimpse of the other side of the shield in 
a sketch of the life of that exemplary Norfolk divine 
Dr. Samuel Kerrick, rector of Dersingham when 
George the Third was king. Another fine country par- 
son—this time an early Victorian—provided Dr. 
Jessopp with the material of an interesting character- 
study, and in ‘‘The Elders of Arcady’’ we have a 
wonderful collection of examples of extreme longevity 
among East Anglian country folk. ‘‘ The Lake 
Dwellers’? takes us away from the author’s homeland 
and introduces us to the immortals of that lovely region 
where Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey found 
their home and their inspiration. For the rest, a couple 
of fragmentary lives of saints—St. William of Nor- 
wich and St. Martin of Tours—and some commonsense 
reflections on current Church problems, complete the 
varied appeal of a volume which gives fresh poignancy 
to the remembrance that a pen which for so long has 
afforded unfailing pleasure and instruction is now for 
ever laid aside. 





Realism and Romance 
Tiger. By WITTER BYNNER. (D. J. Ryder. Is. net.) 


To the artist, we hold, every subject is possible and 
all alike adaptable to esthetic treatment. But when 
the Anglo-Saxon critic finds a matter of some delicacy 
treated in more or less old-fashioned American slang 
he is in doubt, just for a moment, whether or no to take 
ic seriously. 
Witter Bynner—it does not sound quite like a real 
name—quotes the familiar and fluent lines by Blake : — 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


and gives us a vivid episode in terse dialogue on the 
subject of a young girl being lured into a house of ill- 
fame—and saved by accident from that which seemed 
to be the inevitable result. 
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The title page does not call “ Tiger ’’ a play, though 
no doubt it would act uncommonly well if the public 
cared for that sort of thing. But there are many other 
American plays, a little in the same style, before us, 
and the only one we have seen on the English stage was 
certainly not an artistic nor any other kind of success. 
However, the author of the present work has observed 
with an acute eye, and the characterisation, if on con- 
ventional lines, is bold and clear. 

The language is exactly that of the class of 
American which is so fully and _ remorselessly 
depicted. ‘‘ Tiger’? is a beautiful woman who 
follows a more hustling branch of Mrs. Warren’s 
profession. Her conversation is particularly racy 
of the soil that surrounds her house ‘‘ not far from 
Times Square.’’ Here are a few of her phrases: 
“You act like you were getting stuck on her.’’ Speak- 
ing of the advantage of using champagne in a certain 
situation, she says: “ Eve got there with an apple. But 
the apple has fermented some since then.’’ Another 
allocation of words which we cannot pretend to admire 
for itself, but which is truly in the character, is: “If I 
put you wise of a professional master stroke, you will 
not preach or peach ?”’ 

These slight quotations will give an idea of the 
realism of the dialogue of ‘‘Tiger’’ as a play; the plot 
is a slight variant on one commonly in use in these, 
may one call them, ‘‘white slave’? romances. For they 
are romantic in the fact that notwithstanding all the 
sordid detail of the affair a way is usually found in 
which the deluded heroine is permitted to escape from a 
life which would be to her a horror, a living death. 
Thus it will be noticed that, like other writers of this 
kind of book, Witter Bynner is realistic in the externals 
and romantic at the core. Just how this particular 
heroine manages to escape from this particular Tiger is 
the point of the whole book, and we will not rob those 
who care to read it of their little thrill. E. M. 





‘‘L’Abandon de la Revanche” 


La Paix Armée et le Probleme d’ Alsace dans l’O pinion 
des Nouvelles Générations Frangaises. By MARCEL 
LAURENT, PHILIPPE NORARD, and ALEXANDRE 
MERCEREAU. (Eugéne Figuiére and Co. 2 fr. 50.) 


THIS important contribution to the literature of pacifism 
is the work of three men who have no direct connection 
with politics, and is prefaced by a manifesto signed by 
many authors, professors, artists and members of the 
learned professions. Detachment and sincerity are the 
presumed credentials of the appeal, and, though we 
have met professors and members of the learned pro- 
fessions whose detachment was not their most striking 
quality, we have no difficulty in admitting them in the 
present instance. The best known of the three authors 
is M. Mercereau, a book of whose has been reviewed in 
these columns. His claims to independence of thought 
will hardly be disputed; we believe that he has even 
received the Futurist ‘‘Rose.”’ 
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The appeal is not only that of a special class, the 
non-politician intellectuals, but is also that of a special 
generation, the generation born between 1875 and 1890. 
The older generations are steeped in irrelevant sentiment 
and memories, and the ‘‘jeunesse des écoles’’ is too 
reckless and experienced. The men best fitted to judge 
the present situation are, in the opinion of the authors, 
those who did not see the war, but have had time to 
reflect about war in general. 


Starting from the almost universally accepted pro- 
positions that war is an evil and that the ‘‘armed peace’’ 
is almost as bad, and ranging themselves with the 
growing body of opinion that the discussion of these 
matters may be something more than an academic 
exercise, our authors try to fix the responsibilities. It 
has been asserted in innumerable books and pamphlets 
that the principal source of the ‘‘present discontent’’ 
lies in Alsace-Lorraine. With this conclusion the authors 
of the present work agree; only they quarrel with the 
deduction that is commonly drawn from it by French 
and other non-German writers. The responsibility for 
the general unrest does not belong wholly or even prin- 
cipally to Germany. The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
is a fact, whose reasons belong to ancient history ; it has 
got past altering; even the inhabitants of the two pro- 
vinces have ceased to desire the change, especially if 
it is to be brought about by a war from which they must 
be the principal sufferers. The real offender is France; 
her statesmen will neither fight nor accept the fact; ‘‘sa 
volonté a ‘bouder’ l’Allemagne’’ is the prime cause of 
the oppression of Alsace-Lorraine, of German arma- 
ments, and of the ‘‘armed peace.”’ 


The Alsatians have lost the desire for reincorporation 
with France through economic and religious causes; the 
new France is too anti-clerical for them, and they have 
taken economic root in Germany. They wish for an 
understanding between France and Germany, and they 
ask for a degree of autonomy, which, the present sus- 
picions allayed, might easily be granted on the model 
of Hamburg or Bremen. 


By the side of the Franco-German quarrel all other 
sources of strife are secondary. The rivalry of Russia 
and Austria is given the actual second place. The 
Anglo-German rivalry is relegated to a foot-note; there 
is no territorial contact to provide disputes. Modern war 
is only excused by the birth-pangs of nationality, and 
only in Austria and the Balkans are such dangerous 
problems still waiting for a solution. 


France has more to lose by a war than any other 
country. As against Germany she would be staking her 
existence, while her rival would only be staking a 
dynasty. She has most to lose also by the ‘‘armed 
peace.’” Time is against her; for many years to come 
her forces will be in progressive disparity with those of 
Germany. Her magnificently developing colonial 
empire will be more and more in jeopardy, and that 
though France’s future, like Germany’s, ‘‘is on the 
water.’” Increasing relative weakness will make her 
more and more subject to her allies, and the friendly 


/ 





ee, 


domination of Russia will be only less hard to endure 
than the hostile dictation of Germany. 

The conclusion is that France must take the first 
step towards the creation of a freer, less hag-ridden 
Europe. She must begin by sacrificing a day-dream, 
the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. She must recognise the 
natural aspirations of Germany by helping her to find 
cutlets, in Asia Minor, for instance. She must propose 
a gradual disarmament ; the figures are easily ascertain- 
able, and a just ratio could be arrived at. There 
must be, however, no premature disarmament: ‘‘dans 
l’intérét méme des idées pacifiques . . . il faut une 
monnaie d’échange.”’ 

This is an eminently sane and suggestive book; may 
it find an echo in the councils of Europe! Disputes 
have been settled and are settled without bloodshed, and 
it is not always the ‘‘strong man armed”’ that can claim 
all the spoil. France and Spain, France and Switzer- 
land, have settled their quarrels amicably and equit- 
ably; why not France and Germany ? 





_ 


Conjecture and Speculation 


By the Rev. 
(A. and C. Black. ‘55. 


Fresh Voyages on Unfrequented Waters. 
T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt. 
net.) 


Dr. CHEYNE’S latest book presupposes a more than 
casual acquaintance with his works on the ‘‘Traditions 
and Beliefs of Ancient Israel’? and the ‘‘Mines of 
Isaiah.’’ His nineteen brief chapters are indeed a kind 
of appendix to these, all alike having as their aim the 
establishment of the theory that the connection between 
Judah and Northern Arabia was much closer, whether 
by way of hostility or friendship, than is generally 
supposed. Dr. Cheyne’s idea that the leading tribe in 
this hostility was that of the Jerahmeelites, rescued by 
him from the obscurity of half a dozen references in the 
Old Testament, is well known, and it permeates this 
book. The extremes of conjecture and speculation are 
pressed into the service; nearly five hundred suggested 
corrections of proper names—for the author has not 
hesitated to grapple with that snare of the antiquary, 
Biblical or secular, the ‘‘place-name’’—is much for a 
book of 176 pages, and with some of these it is impos- 
sible even to come to fighting terms. The book of 
Esther, of course, deals not with Persia at all, but with 
Northern Arabia, and one proof of this is that 
in the Greek ‘‘ Additions ’’ Haman is called a Maxedav. 
‘This, however” (p. 67), ‘‘does not really mean 4 
Macedonian. Makedon is a corruption of Rakman, 
i.e., one belonging to Rakam or Yarham (Yerahme’el).” 
One might suppose that the force of conjecture could 
no further go, until we read (p. 131) that ‘‘Joseph’’ and 
“Mariam ”’ are really corruptions of “ Garhu-Reshef” 
and ‘‘Aramath-Taman,”’ while the ‘“‘innocent name”’ of 
Barnabas is really ‘‘Arab-Ishmael’’—the Aramic ‘‘Bar” 
being everywhere a corruption of ‘‘Arab.’’ The famous 
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identification of ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar’’ with 


German 
“Jacob” goes but little further. It being granted that 
the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse are all in North 
Arabia, it is plain that the Isle of Patmos is ‘‘ Arab 


Pathros. 

Exile, according to Dr. Cheyne, there was none; it 
was a dispersion, not towards Assyria, but to the South, 
and the Elephantine records (on which no cautious 
scholar should yet pronounce an opinion) tend to en- 
courage such theories. But when Dr. Cheyne declares 
it impossible that Cyrus can have spoken (p. 11) with 
awe and even adulation of Yahwé, he is contradicting 
one of the best-established facts as to the attitude of 
idolaters, Eastern and Western—a typical case is that 
of the Romans and the gods of Veii—towards the 
deities of other nations; and Cyrus himself is the very 
monarch who showed this attitude—half fear and half 
respect—in his restorations of their idols to the cities he 
had captured. Dr. Cheyne retains much of the charm 
of style and of terse incisiveness which rendered his 
earlier works so fascinating; but this, his latest, can 
hardly be considered a serious contribution to Biblical 
archeology. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Story of Pet Marjorie. By LACHLAN MACBEAN. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 2s. 6d.) 


T HERE does not exist in the whole range of imagina- 
tive literature a more beautifui or pathetic story than 
that of the little girl Marjorie Fleming, the playmate 
of Scott and the inspirer of one of the most exquisite 
essays in the English language. Short as her life was 
—she was dead before her tenth birthday had been 
reached—it was long enough to exemplify the quite 
wonderful winsomeness of her character. She figures 
with eminent poets and great ecclesiastics, inventors 
and explorers, men of thought and men of action, in 
the “Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Sir Leslie 
Stephen compressed the story of her little life into a 
small paragraph, and he concluded that paragraph with 
these words: ‘‘Pet Marjorie’s life is probably the 
shortest to be recorded in these volumes, and she is one 
of the most charming characters.” 

_ This book, which tells the story of Marjorie Flem- 
ing’s life in some detail, has appeared before. A new 
and revised edition, however, was rendered necessary 
by the discovery of Marjorie’s original diaries. It was 
a great find. These diaries must necessarily take their 
Place among the classics. They reveal, as nothing else 
could possibly have done, the real character of their 
liny writer. Immature and ill-spelt, yet with occasional 
flashes of real genius, they have a certain pathos of 
their own. The little girl had her own way of looking 
at things. Life had already begun to perplex her with 
its uneasy problems. She loved beauty in all its 
manifestations, the radiance of a starlit night, the song 
of birds or the sound of the wind among the leaves. 

















Poetry, too, she loved and wrote—to the best of her 
ability. [here is an enjoying absence of pretentious- 
ness in these pages. The maxims of the copybooks. 
and the real desires of the heart are commingled in the 
most ingenuous of fashions. One reads with an almost. 
reluctant smile such artless prattle as this: ‘‘Repent be 
wise saith the teacher before it be to late. Regency bon- 
nets are become very fashionable of late and everyone 
gets them save poor me.’”’ Another smile fades when 
one reads those tender passages in which Marjorie 
records her love for her cousin and tutor, Isa Keith. 
The friendship between those two girls was the out- 
standing event in Marjorie’s life. 

We are more than grateful to Mr. Macbean for this 
book. It will be treasured by all to whom the name 
of Pet Marjorie brings with it a fragrance of remem- 
bered things. The facsimiles of Marjorie’s letters 
which have been reproduced give to the volume an 
added value. 





The Making of Musicians. By T. H. YORKE TROTTER. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net.) 


DR. YORKE TROTTER, in his system of teaching music, 
aims at giving his pupils, in the first place, an idea of 
the general principles of music; when this is thoroughly 
grasped, he goes on with the technique of the subject. 
This may not seem a drastic change in the art of teach- 
ing, but in reality it is; as many know to their cost, 
the process of becoming proficient on any instrument 
often starts in the pupil having the symbols of certain 
notes impressed on him, and then continues in the prac- 
tising of dreary scales and exercises in which these notes 
occur. The pupil, more often than not, does not under- 
stand the object of all this, and as there is no music in 
what he is playing, he naturally becomes extremely tired 
of the whole proceeding. If an adult, who has any 
love for and understanding of music, were able to 
begin his musical training afresh with these acquisi- 
tions, he would probably learn to perform in a fraction 
of the time he took under the old conditions. 

This is the goal Dr. Yorke Trotter’s system seeks to 
attain, and we think his method shows that it should be 
achieved. The means by which ideas of rhythm, time, 
harmony, counterpoint and so on are ingrafted are 
pointed out in his book, which should take a prominent 
place in the teaching of music. 





Can We Still Be Christians? By RUDOLF EUCKEN. 
Translated by Lucy J. GIBSON. (A. and C. 
Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


IN his “Main Currents of Modern Thought,’’ Pro- 
fessor Eucken advanced the assumption that “the form 
which Christianity has historically acquired cannot be 
permanently retained.’’ This is in effect the thesis 
which he has worked out in his latest work, with the 
conclusion that “ we not only can but must be Christians 
only, however, on the one condition that Christianity 
be recognised as a progressive historic movement still 
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in the making; that it be shaken free from the numbing 
influence of ecclesiasticism and placed upon a broader 
foundation.’’ But what is this “ numbing influence of 
2? Merely a convenient and common 
catch-phrase to discredit that dogmatic teaching which 
is the bed-rock foundation of the Christian faith. 
Professor Eucken is fair enough about the great 
dilemma of the personality of Christ, where “every 
attempt to take refuge in compromise is wrecked on a 
relentless Either—Or.’’ If Jesus is not God, then he 
is man. There is no middle term. To make Jesus as 
a man, be he leader, hero, or martyr, the centre of a 
cult would now be nothing less than an intolerable 
idolatry. This is an important truth clearly stated, 
and should be carefully considered by some “ Modern- 
ists.’ Professor Eucken’s own position is equally 
clear: that the doctrine of the Incarnation “implies 
conceptions of God and of man which are and must 
be repellent, not only to the scientific spirit of the 
modern man, but also to his religious conviction.’’ 
Hence the doctrines of Redemption and Atonement 


must also be rejected, to say nothing of the doctrine | 


of Resurrection through Christ. It is curious to notice 
how many philosophical writers and moralists there are, 
who seem quite unable to grasp the fact, that probably 
the majority of Christians are fully convinced that 


Christianity would not be worth fighting for, if these | 


historic doctrines were eliminated, and also the corol- 
lary that, unless they held and believed these doctrines, 
they would cease to be Christians. 


Spring. By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT. 
Illustrated. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. tos. 6d. net.) 











The Country, Month by Month. By J. A. OWEN and | 


G. S. Boutcer, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s. net.) 


THESE two books are most interesting and welcome 
additions to volumes dealing with country life—birds, 
flowers, trees, and all the wonderful natural growths 
sometimes in danger of being overlooked by dwellers 
in towns where, with the exception of the beautiful 
parks, one has to be satisfied with more artificial con- 
ditions—flowers struggling to live in shallow window 
boxes, amid the fumes from motors, and unhappy little 
birds, caged in tiny prisons, against a dull, cold wall. 

The first book is one of a series of three issued by 
Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, and is well illustrated 
on nearly every page. The authors have made the text 
interesting, and while the reader unconsciously absorbs 
knowledge as he reads the book, information is not 
obtrusively put forward. 


Illustrated. 


‘‘ The Country, Month by Month ”’ is a new coloured | 
In this | 
volume the country is dealt with as the seasons ad- | 


edition of a book originally issued in 1901. 


vance from January to December; and the authors’ 


aim is to direct the attention of those who enjoy a | 
ramble in woods and lanes to the most interesting | 
things to be discovered in a rural walk. Both books are | 
well worthy of a place on the shelves of a nature-lover’s | 


home. 
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Fiction 


The Black Peril. By GEORGE WEBB HARDY. 
and Hardingham. 6s.) 


(Holden 


N spite of price and format, and the fact that the 
events herein recited are set in the form of a story, 
this is emphatically not a novel. It is a survey of the 
native question as it affects South Africa in general, 
and Natal in particular. Names of persons and places 
are veiled, and the law of libel is avoided by means 
of the simple fact that it would not pay any of the 
characters sketched here—supposing them to exist as 
depicted—to recognise themselves, for the truth of the 
work is too evident, and no man who fitted one of the 
caps provided in the book could hope to retain his place 
in any of the South African colonies. 


The first chapters are marked by a regrettable rancour 
on the part of the author, who offers criticisms which 
are useless as they are petty; later, however, engrossed 
in the relation of facts, he forgets to be spiteful, and 
relates the facts of the native question as ably as he 
adduces reasons for Imperial rather than local manage 
ment in South Africa. The maladministration that 
permitted self-government to colonies incapable of main- 
taining justice within their own borders is clearly 
shown; the short-sighted treatment of the natives that 
is rapidly bringing about an impossible state of affairs, 
notably in Natal, is presented no less ably. Admitting 
the complexity of the question, the author puts forward 
certain necessary reforms that are within the power o! 
the colonists themselves—such as the stopping o/ 
‘* nurse-boys ’’ from their present intimate contact with 
members of white families, the prevention of tempts 
tion to natives by indiscreet white women, and the 
cessation of the intimacy to which black servants are 
admitted in white families. The jail system, as exist 
ing at present in Natal, is shown to be abominable, 
permitting as it does the herding together of black and 
white, and the black peril of the countries concerned 
shown to be a very real thing, mainly through failure 
on the part of the dominant race to look at facts # 
they are. The ineptitude of colonial government de 
partments, as chronicled here, is incredible—unless ont 
knows the country concerned. 


As a novel—which it is not—the book deserves to be 
banned. As a criticism of ineffective government, t 
deserves serious study on the part of all who are in ay 
way interested in South Africa and the native problem 
—on which serious thought soon must be brought t 
bear, if the white races are to retain their ascendancy " 
the country. The author, giving an appearance of & 
tremist views at the outset, proves before the conclusio! 
of the book that his attitude is reasonable—he sees bot! 
sides of the question, and from the weighty nature 0! 
the charges he brings against present-day governments 
nominally under Imperial control — charges wel 
supported by the evidence he adduces—he deserves al 
thinking people for his public. 
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Lismoyle. By B. M. CROKER. (Hutchinson and Co. 


6s.) 


THE story of an heiress posing as a girl of very small 
means and paying a visit to some poor relations is by 
no means a new one; but in this instance it is made 
interesting by the author, and the reader will not regret 
spending an hour or so in the pleasant company ot 
Madame Conroy, her step-son and his sister, Bryda. 
Rhoda, the lady of fortune, is not a very arresting 
figure, and as the plot is an old one it was quite neces- 
sary that great care should have been taken with the pre- 
sentation of each character. The reader knows as soon 
as the first few pages are covered that the society girl, 
tired of the endless round of London amusements and 
bored with the attention of the men of her set, will in 
the wilds of Ireland meet her “‘ fate.’’ Therefore, it 
is the manner in which each actor in the drama will 
realise his part that the attention centres, and in Rhoda, 
the principal figure, there is a certain amount of dis- 
appointment. She is very ordinary and uninspiring, 
and little calculated outside a novel to win the love 
of a fine Irishman like Niel Conroy. The others are 
very convincing figures, and as the story is quite devoid 
of humour it shows an ability on the part of the author 


to sustain the reader’s interest all the way through the 
book. 





Carmen and Mr. Dry-As-Dust. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 


THIS would have been a better novel had there been 
less of it. Four hundred pages, however, prove rather 
a tax upon the patience of the reader, who is continually 
wondering why the author will not allow things to 
“happen.” Nevertheless, Mr. Jordan contrives to be 
fairly entertaining—even when he is most dilatory. 
lhe story—-as the discerning reader may perhaps guess 
from the title—is of a union between ‘‘crabbed age”’ 
(crabbed middle-age were, perhaps, more correct) and 
youth. Such unions are apt to make for incident—of 
a certain kind. Carlotta Manton, after falling 
desperately in love with Basil -Pontifax, ultimately 
marries his brother, her original lover having in the 
meantime gone forth to his death ‘‘among the distant 
swamps of the Amazon.’’ Reginald Pontifax, M.A., 
F.R.S., is a man of a totally dissimilar type to his 
brother. Stiff, formal, rigid and precise, you could 
hardly imagine a man less fitted to be the husband of a 
warm-blooded and impulsive girl. And, indeed, it is 
not long before difficulties begin to arise. Pontifax 
carries his wife to Cambridge, where she never feels at 
home for long. And then a son is born to this oddly 
assorted couple, and there are disputes as to what career 
he shall adopt when he grows up. Ultimately, things 
are straightened out through the cleverness of Carlotta, 
who never loses her hold upon the reader’s sympathy. 
The picture of Cambridge life is admirably drawn, and 
the passage which describes the death of the Master of 


Holy Ghost is a triumph of grim and almost tragic 
humour. 


By HUMFREY JORDAN. 








Jul-All-Alone. 
6s.) 
THERE is always interest in the woman of a ‘‘Rita’’ 
book, and Jill is no exception to the rule. A found- 
ling in effect, ‘‘from the first she had been condemned 
to charity and chance. Charity had nursed her; 
charity had fed and clothed her and given her a roof,”’ 
and with that she grew up a woodland girl, a thing of 
the open air, loving freedom. She had ‘‘the birthright 
of Nature’s beauty and bounty,”’ and with it all she 
was alone; passion made no appeal to her, and men 

were nothing to her. 

Then Maurice Audley, the proud and impetuous 
young squire, saw Jill and desired her; the author is at 
pains to make clear that Maurice was capable of a very 
ugly lust; but, after Maurice has been foiled in his 
designs by Rube, the gipsy, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why poor Jill should be made to die. ‘‘Rita”’ 
plays these tricks with her characters to such an extent 
that we could almost accuse her of attempting to arouse 
our sympathies with the characters by inflicting on them 
needless suffering. ‘To end a story in this way is not 
artistic: it is not even tragic, though the writing is 
tragic enough, in all conscience. Phrases here and 
there are Correllian in their adjectival intensity. 
Maurice, mounted, and ‘‘dashing furiously through the 
woods,’’ is a case in point, and Jill is another—‘‘for 
her there could never be another spring in joy of pure 
existence.’’? That a seasoned novelist should write thus 
of any one of her characters shows a lack of insight; 
no human being, sinless as was Jill at this point of her 
life, can argue thus and be considered reasonable, for 
no suffering endures for ever, or by the very accumula- 
tion of suffering every human being would find life 
insupportable. ‘‘Rita’’ writes here as if carried away 
entirely by her enthusiasms, and unable to grasp the 
significance of the suffering which she magnifies. Jill 
should have had a sense of humour to make her a pos- 
sible girl, instead of an impossible being. With the 
life that she lived, as pictured here, and with the in- 
tellect that the author has given her, it is incredible 
that she should reach such an age without learning to 
laugh at herself. 

There is an epilogue to the book which aims at stat- 
ing a philosophy in brief—but it has all been stated 
hefore, and as stated here, proves nothing and will 
make very few converts. The book as a whole is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but it lacks the saving grace of 
humour in its characters, though not in its author, 
throughout its entire length. 


By “‘RiTA.”’ (Stanley Paul and Co. 








‘“The World Masters,’? by George Griffith, ‘‘ His 
Italian Wife,’”’ by Lucas Cleeve, ‘‘Miss Arnott’s Mar- 
riage,’’ by Richard Marsh, ‘‘No. 3, The Square,’’ by 
Florence Warden, ‘‘The King’s Favourite,’’ by Nat 
Gould (John Long, 6d. each), and ‘‘Mollie Deverill,”’ 
by Curtis Yorke (John Long, 7d. net) are issued this 
week. Before the holiday season begins Messrs. John 
Long will have ready a good stock of these cheap edi- 
tions, all very suitable for lazy hours in the sunshine. 
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The Magazines 


MPN HE current Quarterly Review has for its second 

article an extremely interesting piece of literary 
criticism by Mr. Henry James, in which he ‘‘reviews,’’ in 
his own inimitable manner, the third volume of Vladimir 
Karénine’s ‘‘George Sand, sa Vie et ses Guvres.’? We 
have referred to this already in these columns, so need 
but draw the attention of all students of French litera- 
ture to it for the sake of its intimacy with the subject, 
and of students of English literature for the sake of the 
one who writes it. Miss Louise Imogen Guiney dis- 
cusses ‘‘Milton and Vaughan,’’ and another excellent 
symposium is the President of Magdalen’s article on 
‘“‘The Letters of Thomas Gray.’”’ ‘‘The English in 
Ireland,’’ ‘‘Lloyd’s and Insurance,’’ and ‘‘Aircraft in 
War’’ are three others among a very fine iist of contribu- 


tions. Politics, philosophy, and foreign affairs are 
fully treated. 


The first number of the Britannic Review, a new 
monthly published at a shilling, has quite naturally its 
confession of purpose on the opening page; it is 
‘launched to support the idea that the real unity of the 
British Empire must always depend more upon common 
interests and upon the common ideals which those 
interests can be employed to foster, than upon 
the mechanical bonds of any constitution.’’ This 
is a worthy faith, and the present issue cer- 
tainly covers a splendid field. Sir Robert Perks 
writes on ‘‘ The Georgian Bay Canal’; Mr. 
Hugo Hirst discusses ‘‘ The Organisation of Im- 
perial Trade’’; Mr. Edward Salmon, in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Shade of Monroe,’ takes up a strong 
position on the basis that the Monroe Doctrine is ‘‘a 
nuisance and a danger—a Frankenstein’s monster for 
Europe in general and Great Britain in particular’; 
Richard Jebb writes upon Sir W. Ramsay’s Romanes 
Lecture and upon Lord Haldane’s address at Montreal 
under the title, ‘‘The Ideal Empire in Our Time.’’ The 


Britannic has made a remarkably good start, and we 
wish it success. 


The May Forum is a most interesting number. Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis has a capital little character-study of 
Edward Carpenter; St. John G. Ervine contributes a 
poignant sketch—whether comedy or tragedy depends 
on the reader—called ‘‘The Burial’’; Mr. Wilfrid L. 
Rande!l discusses ‘‘The Rise and Fall of Criticism’’ ; 
Miss G. W. Pangborn has a clever fantasy, ‘‘The Ring 
of the Great Wish’’; and altogether the Forum makes 
good its claim to be ‘‘the leading American review.” 
An article by Horace J. Bridges on ‘‘Sir Oliver Lodge 
and the Popular Mind’’ should attract considerable 
attention. Inthe Atlantic Monthly the best essay is ‘‘A 
Defence of Joy,’’ by Robert Haven Schauffler; there are, 
however, many other good things—stories, poems, and 
articles—one especially fine and provocative contribu- 


tion is by Eliott Frost on ‘‘The Cultivation of Non- 
chalance.”’ 





Two Nature Magazines 


HE April number of Wild Life, edited by Mr. 
Douglas English, maintains, both with regard 

to letterpress and illustrations, the high reputation it 
has acquired as the naturalist’s magazine far excellence. 
This issue deals with the stilt, a water-bird which 
occasionally pays us a visit from southern climes; the 
furze mite, a tiny insect often to be met with on our 
gorse commons; the rook, the moorhen, and the red- 
throated diver. There are also notes from the ‘‘Zoo”’ 
and some interesting correspondence. The May issue 
of the same magazine contains some most interesting 
matter and may almost be called a cosmopolitan 
number. Ethel Rolt-Wheeler contributes an entertain- 
ing article on the subject of ‘‘ Animal and Super- 
Animal,’’ in which the Sphinx and the Centaur, the 
Were-wolf and the Snake-woman, Anatole France’s 
Penguins and Swift’s Houyhnhmns are learnedly dis- 
cussed with many illustrative quotations from the poets 
and other authors. The Pygmy Shrew, our smallest 
British mammal, is described by the editor, and Mr. 
E. G. Boulenger has many strange facts to narrate of 
that curious Mexican amphibian the Axolotl. M. 
Pierre Goby deals with X-rays in natural history, and 
M. A. Burdet has ‘‘ A Note on the Bittern,’’ a shy bird 
remarkable for what is called its ‘‘ booming,’’ which 
he has patiently watched and snapshotted in the marshy 
reed-grown districts of Holland. ‘‘ Ruffs and Reeves,” 
by G. A. Booth, forms another interesting article, and 
the illustrations, without exception, are again excellent. 


The spring issue of Bird Notes and News is a ‘‘Special 
Plumage Bill Number’”’ and has a portrait of Sir Sydney 
Buxton. Though we are in entire sympathy with the 
eflorts being made to protect wild birds, the 
present Bill could only in an infinitesimal de- 
gree accomplish the purpose for which  well- 
intentioned faddists are supporting it. Such legis- 
lation, to be of real good, should be of an international 
character ; confined to ourselves, it will not only greatly 
hamper, but probably kill, a flourishing British in- 
dustry. ’Arriet is generally satisfied with an ostrich 
plume, and the more unnatural the colour it is dyed, the 
better she is pleased with it; it is mainly the self-styled 
‘ladies’? who are responsible for the perpetual 
massacre of the innocents. Teach them that, instead 
of fine feathers making fine birds, they far oftener, 
when used to deck the female form divine, make very 
rid-culous-looking ones, and these members of the upper 
classes will no longer wish to array themselves like their 
low-browed, prognathous, cannibal ancestresses of the 
earlier Stone Age. Our Sumptuary Laws were re 
moved from the Statute Book long ago, and now 
Democracy wills that Jill is as good as her mistress. 
The craze for garish feathers is just another form of 
intoxication which is never likely to be put down by 
Act of Parliament, the same as drunkenness; but the 
shafts of ridicule may do much to kill it. 
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The Theatre 


“The Great Gamble” 


R. FREDERICK HARRISON presents Mr. 
Jerome’s new and interesting, but rather con- 
fused, play with an admirable cast to which Mr. 
Edmund Maurice, Miss Sarah Brooke and Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine give particular distinction. 

Mr. Jerome has received such frequent and very 
diverse inspirations during the many years his work has 
been before the public that the invitation to a new play 
by him fills us with anticipatory curiosity. During the 
first act, ‘‘ An Ancient Grove’’ in the sunlight of a 
spring day, we wondered whether the play would prove 
to be some slightly banal domesticity—possibly an old 
idea redecorated for modern use—or a bold inspiration 
instinct with the joy, the irony and the tears of 
humanity such as we believe the author might well write. 
However, as the action progressed we came to the 
conclusion that Mr Jerome had not been quite certain 
himself as to the delights he intended to place before 
us. There was the beauty of the grove with the ancient 
marble statue of Venus; there was the wild wood note 
of the happiness of youth and spring; and there was 
the atmosphere of old-world romance. But we soon 
discovered that the work, called a comedy, is freely 
drawn from the many and various sources, good and 
evil, used by Mr. Jerome according to his whim or 
will, with a slightly vague result. 

There is farce and to spare for those to whom it is 
welcome; there is the taint of the novelette, always 
the bane of Mr. Jerome’s work; there is the antidote 
of his quick wit; there is the glamour of the glimpse 
ot his poetic fancy, and there are charming surround- 
ings, the gaiety and pathos of an old German Uni- 
versity, the laughter of young people, and the queer 
friendship of old fellow students. Into this world 
Mr. Jerome forces two or three stories. One senti- 
mental, the love of the handsome and successful young 
Robin, Mr. J. V. Bryant, for the beautiful and gentle 
Elsa, Miss Hilda Bailey; another farcical, the running 
away of the Colonel, Mr. Edmund Maurice, with the 
wife of his friend the Business Man. The lady is 
played with a curious grace and individuality—and in 
beautiful dresses—by Miss Sarah Brooke, the man 
by that clever character actor or character maker Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke. | Then there is the mysterious 
Story of an almost too beautiful and pathetic Princess, 
Miss Ruth Mackay, involved with the elderly and also 
mysterious Madame, Miss Cicely Hamilton, the owner 
of the ancient grove and the guardian of the senti- 
mental Elsa. 

Apart from all this there are funny situations and 
witty dialogue, passionate expressions of devotion, 
cynical views upon marriage, and a wide and gracious 
worship of youth. If a play containing something 
of everything is a play for all, ‘‘ The Great Gamble ”’ 
should run a very good second to ‘‘ Within the Law,”’ 














which filled the Haymarket for hundreds of nights. The 
only weak thing is that the ideas are a little too amor- 
phous for the usual playgoer, although the admirable 
acting of the whole cast made many a doubtful point 
appear real. For example, the Baron—he had married 
the Princess with several pasts, had he not ?—seemed a 
charming human being as Mr. Quartermaine gave him, 
but the author seems to have left him in a very un- 
finished state. Notwithstanding a thousand side issues 
the play eventually finds its end and the young lovers, 
who have been very troubled about who their parents 
were, are joined in happiness. The splendid Colonel 
has also managed to give back the Business Man’s 
wife to the Business Man, unharmed and gay. As to 
the wonderful Princess, she has had her moment on the 
stage and passed, and we know nothing final of her 
and the delightful Baron. 

In this easy fashion Mr. Jerome brings his sometimes 
fanciful, sometimes farcical, play to anend. The first 
night’s audience seemed a little doubtful how to re- 
ceive the final curtain, but later the applause proved 
very warm, rather we should think on account of the 
excellent acting than the actual play. 


“Plaster Saints” 


BoTtH Mr. Jerome and Mr. Israel Zangwill held the 
willing ear of the world as ‘‘new humorists’’ many 
vears ago. And their similarity has been carried much 
further; for at the present day they both write for the 
stage something after the same manner. Sometimes 
this is done in lighter vein and more often with an 
obvious determination to be important and deeply 
serious. What may be called Mr. Zangwill’s mission- 
ary style of work is represented in the new play at the 
Comedy Theatre, following the, to us, unexpected run 
of ‘‘ The Melting Pot.’’ This story of a Noncon- 
formist pastor who has forgotten for a moment his 
love for wife and child and become devoted to another 
woman disappoints us fundamentally in much the 
same way as the essay of his fellow playwright and 
contemporary. Both authors appear to work in a 
manner which has grown a little usé; both seem to 
make efforts beyond their artistic limitations. The 
result is that we are frequently brought to a sudden 
menta! standstill during the action of the plays. Some 
crude exhibition of character or speech, totally out- 
side the picture, leaves us utterly disconcerted and 
disillusioned. 

Mr. Zangwill’s play is set forth as ‘‘ a high comedy 
in three movements’’; perhaps it is that, but it is 
certainly not the least like life. Splendidly as he is 
played by Mr. Sass we cannot believe in the rhetorical 
outbursts of the Rev. Dr. Rodney Vaughan, a leading 
Provincial Minister, who defends himself, denounces 
himself, arranges the affairs of man and the Higher 
Powers to suit himself, in long impassioned conversa- 
tions with his wife, who is herself pretty good at fiery 
condemnation, tearful worship and inspired speeches 
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crowded with every sort of warmth of words which 
somehow leave us bitterly cold. Miss Grace Lane 
plays the wife of the pastor who has gone astray. She 
is a long while finding out the troubie, but when she 
makes the discovery she feels that the only thing she 
can do is to divorce her husband so that the woman 
with whom he enjoyed a passionate episode may marry 
him. 

The doctor and his wife talk about it all with wonder- 
ful fluency, and almost all the other characters possess 
in no small degree the gift of tongues in rather an 
affected form. 

There is a wonderful Sir John Archmundham, Mr. 
Clifton Alderson, described as the lay head of the 
congregation, who talks almost as much as the wonder- 
ful Vaughans, and is even less convincing. No doubt 
Mr. Zangwill expects us to recognise this personage as 
a possible human being—but it is beyond our strength 
or experience. The fact is the whole crowd of con- 
versationalists who form the people of ‘‘Plaster Saints’’ 
are evolved by the author to suit ideas he wishes to put 
forward; not one is observed from life and artistically 
fitted to the uses of the stage. Thus the play becomes 
rather boring, although those who are careful listeners 
may find much of the cleverness for which Mr. Zang- 
will is already famous. 

The actors are in several cases well worth watching. 
Miss Gillian Scaife, whom we have so often had 
occasion to praise, is remarkable as the almost im- 
possible daughter of the quite impossible baronet. The 
cadence of her voice, the beauty of her tears—for is 
she not separated from the man she loves because his 
unmarried sister is said to have had a child ?—touch us 
deeply, but not the character as the author created it. 
Mr. Sass and Miss Grace Lane are more completely 
successful in their difficult parts than we ever remember 
to have seen them—but, oh, how hard it is to have 
faith in their characters. In any case ‘“‘ Plaster 
Saints” is a more interesting play than ‘‘The Melting 
Pot,’’ and we should think its commercial success would 
be equally important. 


“Hullo, Tango!” Second Edition 


THE wit and amusement which were missing when this 
vevue was first produced at the Hippodrome about six 
months ago have now been abundantly supplied. 
Added to the beauty of the setting’ and the superb 
dresses, gay songs, and bright music, there are now 


some delightful burlesques. The fun which Miss 
Ethel Levey and Mr. Billy Merson extract from the 
parts of Frank Taylor and his wife in ‘‘The Land of 
Promise’’ is in itself enough to keep the vevue alive 
as long as Mr. Maugham’s play is remembered. Its 
wicked humour is delightful, its touch of ironic carica- 
ture in the acting refreshing in the extreme. Everyone 
who enjoys the original will welcome the humour of 
this happy joke. 

“A Slice of Life,’’ by Sir J. M. Barrie, is also wildly 
funny. Miss Ethel Levey—who is the life and soul 
of the whole entertainment, of course—is wonderfully 





neat and lively as the Mrs. Hyphen Brown of a modern 
society play, and is made doubly effective by the ad. 
mirable and freakish humour of Mr. O. P. Heggie as 
her husband. These two interpolations would be 
enough to revive any entertainment of this sort, but 
there are dozens of others. Mr. Merson is constantly 
on the scene, and is always more and more amusing; 
and Mr. Frank Tinney, as a slow and elaborate stage 
negro, is immensely admired, although we admit his 
particular brand of comicality does not especially amuse 
us. 

But there are very many other amusing comedians in 
the long list of actors whose gifts are not taken great 
advantage of. For example, Mr. Morris Harvey still 
plays the amusing book-keeper of the Fourteen Hundred 
Club—which he has improved upon a good deal—and 
then disappears from the scene. Mr. Heggie, too, does 
not give us much more than his spirited Mr. Hyphen 
Brown. These and others are doubtless held more or 
less in reserve, so that new developments may be made 
without any lack of entertaining people to carry them 
out. 

But the chief pleasure of “Hullo, Tango!”’ as it 
now stands, is to be found in the evident joy with 
which all the artists, from Miss Levey to the least 
important lady of the chorus, enact their amusing 
characters. Their personal appreciation of their own 
humour and cleverness is contagious; the result is that 
the Hippodrome shows one of the gayest and best 
pleased audiences in town just now. For there is 
nothing the public likes so much as the lively happiness 
of their favourites on the other side of the footlights. 

EGAN MEW. 


The Dowdeswell Galleries 


HERE are on view at these galleries two very i 
teresting collections, the one of portraits and 
paintings by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart., the other 
a memorial exhibition of works by the late Mr. W. 
Ayerst Ingram. We will deal with the latter first. 
William Ayerst Ingram was par excellence a painter 
of the sea; he travelled widely, and no phase of the 
sea and its moods was strange to him. He had no 
mannerisms; some of his early work—or so we must 
presume it to be—was a little smooth and conventional, 
but that fault was soon amended. His _ mter 
pretations are never accentric; his methods are broad 
and straightforward, and leave that impression of ease 
in execution which is the reward of consummate 
mastery. Sometimes we are permitted to witness the 
growth of an idea, as when we have a fine water-colout 
study (No. 71), which furnishes the preliminary sketch 
for one of his noblest pictures, ‘“The Home Pott 
(No. 19). In the former the arrangement of the objects 
is precisely similar, but the effect is tame; m the 
finished picture he has transfigured the whole with @ 
fiood of crimson sunset light through a wet atmosphere 
falling across the picture on a shower that veils the 
bills on the extreme left, creating a rainbow 
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above and beyond them. The glowing rays fire the 
crests of the wavelets and redden the whole freeboard 
of the great ship which is being towed into harbour, 
defining its masts and spars in lines of ruddy gold. 
There is no sense of exaggeration—you feel that you 
have seen it before, and you are grateful to the painter 
for reviving a memory of forgotten glories. 

On the whole, we prefer Mr. Ingram’s work in oils. 
Lovely and striking as are many of his water-colours, 
he does not appear to have quite the same mastery in 
that medium. Sometimes, indeed, his colour becomes 
muddy, and the effect of translucency and atmosphere 
is thereby marred. But in oils he is perfectly at home, 
and the variety of effects which he produces is extra- 
ordinary. Among the water-colours we would select 
“Europa Point, Gibraltar,’? ‘‘A Sunny Morning, 
Penzance,’ and ‘‘Fishing Boats, Capri,’? a wonderful 
expression of the waters of the Mediterranean. In oils, 
perhaps, after the ‘‘Home Port,’’ we should place che 
picture hanging close by, ‘‘The Manacles,”’ a group of 
rocks standing up, touched with red sunshine, in a waste 
of rich green seas. There are several Cornish studies 
portraying the coast round the Lizard and Penzance, 
under infinitely varied conditions, and a few bold 
sketches such as that entitled ‘‘Pearl and Blue,’’ which 
catch and record transient effects almost better than the 
more finished work could do. This collection is emphati- 
cally one in which all lovers of seascape and of genuine 
art will delight, and we commend it heartily. 


Mr. Ingram’s work is spontaneous and inevitable; 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones’ is laboured, detailed, and con- 
scientious almost to a fault. He has caught much of 
the pre-Raphaelite spirit, and many of his pictures are 
almost disfigured by abundance of detail. His portraits 
it would be un fair to call glorified photographs, but one 
feels that the sitters have been frozen in an atti- 
tude, thereby losing the spontaneity of life. Yet we 
must admit that the work is exceedingly good. Sir Philip 
uses his head as well as his eyes; he studies the char- 
acters of his sitters, and with infinite patience really 
does, in most cases, give adequate expression to it. 
The most conspicuous exception to this is his portrait 
of Mr. Louis Parker, which, though quite recognisable, 
sacrifices the humour of the sitter to his earnestness. 
But in dealing with his own relations, with whom his 
acquaintance is presumably more intimate, he is at his 
best, and we have charming portraits of his own father, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones; his uncle by marriage, Sir 
Edward Poynter; and of his cousin, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling—over these the visitor to the exhibition will 
linger long. We like exceedingly also his pretty water- 
colour portrait of the late Mr. George Wyndham’s little 
son, Percy. A noble tour-de-force is the large and 
minutely finished picture of ‘‘The Lady Diana Man- 
hers, as the Prado Infanta,’’ a fine echo of Velazquez; 
and there is considerable humour in his presentment of 
Sir Walter Gilbey. A fine portrait of Sir Edward 


Carson expresses some of the trouble of life and the 
weight of responsibility which we now associate with 





that great leader. 


Sir Philip’s landscapes do not so | 








much appeal to us, with the exception, perhaps, of one 
or two sketches of Rottingdean Church and the water- 
colour called ‘‘A Village Pond,”’ the charm of which is 
hard to define, but is certainly there, and grips the 
beholder with its sincerity and purpose. 





At St. Stephen’s Shrine 
By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


AST week I described how Oliver Locker- 
Lampson fared with his Traffic in Titles Bull. 
On the Wednesday we again dealt with the “other 
place.’’ An intensely aristocratic Radical named Pon- 
sonby, who was cradled at Court, is so disgusted with 
the whole business of hereditary titles that he wants to. 
abolish them altogether. He denied that the Peerage 
really went further back than the reign of George III, 
who created 388 in the course of his long reign. 
“Winterton was one of them,’’ shouted a Radical. 
“Yes,’? said Winterton, “and how many have been. 
created since 1906, when the Radicals came in?’ 
Ponsonby sorrowfully admitted that the number was. 
very large. He was willing not to interfere with living 
people, but after the passing of the Bill no one could 
inherit a title; it might be earned, but could not be 
transmitted to his descendants. The Speaker rather 
pricked the bubble by asking Ponsonby if he had the 
consent of the Crown to deal with these titles. Pon- 
sonby had to confess that he hadn’t, but hoped to get 
it later. 

We then discussed the Budget as it affected Ireland. 
It will be remembered that Lloyd George is going to. 
distribute enormous sums in relief of local rates; Ire- 
land is agog for her share, and Lloyd George is out to 
bribe her. Austen Chamberlain wanted to know all 
about it. It seemed, after all, we were not to know 
our loss and cut it. ‘‘You are taking no contribution 
from them for the Navy, and you are giving them 
4300,000.”’ 

It looks very much as if the Budget itself will be 
an amendment to the Home Rule Bill. Austen wanted 
to know whether, if Home Rule were now in force, and 
we raised the Income Tax by twopence, we should repay 
their proportion to Ireland, or keep it for Imperial pur- 
poses. Lloyd George said, if it was for an Imperial 
purpose, then Ireland would have to pay just like the 
rest of the United Kingdom, but if not—not. 

On the Thursday there was a great scene. Asquith 
declined to tell us what were the concessions in the 
Amending Bill; it would be introduced in the Lords, 
and we should hear all about it in due time; meanwhile 
the Home Rule Bill must be pushed through. This is 
so manifestly absurd and unfair that I cannot imagine 
a man of Asquith’s keen perception even trying it on. 
Here is a Bill which must be debated and passed, yet 
we know its authors intend to amend it. It is the only 


way Asquith sees of keeping faith with John Redmond 
within the cramping limits of the Parliament Act. 
As I have often said, it is only when you start tinker- 
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ang with so delicate and complicated a machine as the 
British Constitution that you realise how nicely 
balanced it is. It is now out of gear, and consequently 
it won’t work. 

It had been arranged that James Campbell should 
move the rejection on the third reading, but Bob Cecil 
jumped up and unexpectedly moved the adjournment 
of the debate. ‘‘The only course left open to us was to 
protest against being treated like children. You don’t 
unfold the Bill in the democratic House of Commons, 
but in a House which the Radicals are never tired of 
saying was absolutely effete and a disgrace to the 
Constitution.’”” Tempers began to rise. Winter- 
ton and other stormy petrels kept up a running 
comment which frequently brought them under the 
rebuke of the Speaker. Asquith apologised to a cer- 
tain extent. He said the Bill as it stood was a wise 
and just Bill, and his Amending Bill was merely in 
the interests of peace. 

Suddenly there was a flank attack. Sir Henry 
Dalziel, the truculent member for Kirkcaldy, whom 
knighthood and Privy Councillorship do not seem 
tc appease in the least, threw a bombshell on to the 
front bench. He told the Prime Minister he ‘‘was put- 
ting too great a strain on his own followers; how could 
they give a final verdict without knowing what the 
changes were? We must have that information be- 
fore we can give an intelligent vote. It was a farce; 
who wanted the Amending Bill? Did any section of 
the House want it? No!’’ Hugh Cecil said it was 
clear someone was going to be tricked; he hoped it 
would be the Nationalists, but he feared it might be 
the Unionists. After a fiery speech from little Amery, 
the division was taken, and we were beaten by over 100. 

We came back into the House. Some of us in the 
lobby had decided to make business impossible. James 
Campbell, handsome and bronzed, advanced to the box 
to begin; but we would not let him. With a low, 
steady repetition of the word “ Adjourn,”’ we kept it 
up for six or seven minutes. Nobody moved. Not 
more than thirty or forty Unionists joined in the 
demonstration, and it is surprising how difficult it is 
to keep up a steady flow. If it had beef directed 
against a man on the other side, I think the Speaker 
would have let it go on longer, but, seeing we would 
not listen even to our own man, he made the first 
serious blunder in his career as Speaker. He slowly 
rose, and there was silence at once. “Are hon. mem- 
bers,’’ he asked, “ not prepared to hear their leaders ?’’ 
Then, turning to Bonar Law, he said: “I ask the 
Leader of the Opposition whether it is with his assent 
and approval.”’ 

I do not think the Speaker realised at the moment 
into what a terrible position he had put Bonar Law. 
We waited with bated breath to see how he would 
reply. His face looked troubled and his lips were 
white. 

“T do not presume, sir,’’ he said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “to criticise what you consider your duty, but 
I know mine, and that is—not to answer any such 
‘question.”” It was a staggering reply, its reproof 





being increased by the gentleness and respect of his 
tones; and yet I do not think Bonar Law realiseg 
how fine a reproof it was. But it is on occasion; 
like these that strong emotions are brought into play. 

We all cheered tumultuously, and it was some 
minutes before the Speaker could get a hearing. The 
demonstration was clearly directed against him. H,- 
said, in explanation, “I thought it right to invite th 
right hon. gentleman to assist me in maintaining order 
—I have been disappointed in that.’”’ He then ad. 
journed the House, and after he had passed out the two 
sides threw choice epithets at each other. Bonar Lay 
was cheered, and so was Asquith. The general im. 
pression is that Bonar Law’s reply was correct. The 
Speaker had no right to ask him for his opinion ona 
matter entirely within his own jurisdiction. The whole 
incident made the judicious grieve. “I am sorry it 
happened,’’ said one old Parliamentary hand. ‘It is 
the duty of every member to support the authority of the 
Chair. He only rules by our loyal support; but, of 
course, if he makes a mistake (and we are all liable to 
err), it naturally decreases that authority. I remember 
he once called upon Campbell-Bannerman to stop dis. 
order, and he refused.’’ 

Even the Radical papers, the following morning, 
seemed to think a mistake was made. 

On Friday we all met as if nothing had happened. 
Paddy Goulding, a Tory democrat with a very warm 
Irish heart for the humble toilers, brought in a Bill for 
one day’s rest in seven. It was hotly opposed by 
Handel Booth and Banbury, who thought it meddle. 
some; but many men thought it might be improved in 
Committee. William Redmond said he was in favour 
of the principle of the Bill, but not for Ireland; they 
would legislate for themselves when Home Rule was 
through. Ellis Griffiths, on behalf of the Government, 
was in favour of the principle, and suggested that it 
might go to a Select Committee; but the House would 
have none of it, and it was thrown out. For the Bill, 
105; against, 117. We then went home for our weekly 
rest. 

What ever else Thursday’s demonstration did, it 
cleared the air of passion. We went on Monday in the 
best of spirits and jostled for seats in the crowded 
House at 2.45. Perhaps the result of Ipswich had 
something to do with it, for when big Jack Ganzom! 
strode up the floor of the House he was greeted witha 
cheer. This is not often heard even in the House of 
Commons, where cheering is reduced to a fine art. It 
was rather unlucky for Capt. Bowden, the victor of 
Derbyshire, that he was introduced on the same day, 
because although he came first he did not receive any: 
thing like such an ovation. 

After Questions the Speaker got up and made a shott 
statement. The manner and the matter of it was what 
we like to think essentially English, manly and straight 
forward. He did not beat about the bush or stand 0 
his dignity; he said that he had been betrayed into a 
expression which he ought not to have used. It did 
not occur to him that Members would think that he 
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was imputing to Bonar Law that he was responsible 
for the disorder. In homely language, he said that he 
always tried to hit the right nail on the head; but that 
this time he had failed. The House was charmed with 
the frankness of his language. As Bonar Law said: 
Such a statement could only have been made by one 
conscious of his strength—‘‘a strength which in your 
case is derived not only from the high place you fill, 
but from the knowledge that in the exercise of the 
duties of that office during many years you have secured 
and enjoy the complete confidence of the whole of the 
House and the country.’? Mr. Asquith briefly asso- 
ciated himself with what the Leader of the Opposition 
had said, and the incident came to an end. 

The third reading of the Home Rule Bill then came 
on. The Speaker made a formal appeal to the Prime 
Minister to give some further information about the 
amending Bill. Asquith was evidently prepared for 
this, because he took out some notes, but his further 
information was most meagre. The Amending Bill 
was to give effect to any terms of agreement arrived at. 
If no further terms of agreement were arrived at it 
will enbody the substance of the proposals outlined by 
him on March 9, namely, the six years’ limit. 

Bonar Law said that it was a farce, and that the 
Unionist Party had decided not to take further part in 
the debate. ‘‘This is the end of the act,’ said he, ‘‘but 
it is not the end of the play. You can carry your Bill 
through Parliament, but not through the couatry. The 
final act of this drama will not be played in the House 
of Commons, but in the country, and then it will not te 
a farce.”’ 

Asquith was visibly moved. He always is when he 
laughs and sneers. He alleged we squealed like this 
when the Radical Party by the Parliament Act re- 
dressed the balance of power in the State. For years 
Home Rule had been refused by the Lords; now their 
power was at end; he held his office with the assent of 
the majority of the House of Commons. 

William O’Brien made a wild and bitter speech, and 
he and his party refused to vote. 

There were no other speeches, and thus a Home Rule 
Bill was carried for the thirteenth time (ominous num- 
ber to the superstitious) by a majority of 77. 

The House adjourned at 7.15; so our émeute did 
two things : it cleared the air and gave us another day’s 


holiday. 





The Eighth London Aviation Meeting will be held at 
Hendon during the Whitsuntide Holidays from Satur- 
day, May 30, to Bank Holiday, June 1. Saturday’s 
Programme includes, in addition to ‘‘looping’’ dis- 
Plays, a speed handicap in two heats and a final; and 
V. Newall, who successfully made the first descent by 
puneiate from an aeroplane at Hendon on Saturday 
a will repeat the experiment during the afternoon, 

Ing the first public demonstration that has ever 


given. Mr. Newall will descend from an altitude 
of about 2,000 feet. 


| 
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Literary Competition 


TWELFTH WEEK. 


URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 Tue 
ACADEMY is printing each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene- 

rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
Popular Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books. 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from a 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be wholly popular, if classic. All we 
paves Se that nothing will appear which cannot be traced 
y inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 


Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
te Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 


All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forw the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THE ACADEMY, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., and the awards will 
be announced, we hope, in our issue of July 11. 


It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


In response to many inquiries from readers living 
abroad who are anxious to enter this competition, but who 
are debarred by our present time-limit, the date for sending 
in the answers will be extended to June 30. 


QuoTaTION XII. 


There is always a certain cachet about great men—they 
may be as mean on many points as you or I, but they carry 
their great air—they speak of common life more largely and 
generously than common men do—they disregard the world 
with a manlier countenance, and see its real features more 
fairly than the timid shufflers who only dare to look up at 
life through blinkers, or to have an opinion when there is 
a crowd to back it. He who reads these noble records of a 
past age salutes and reverences the great spirits who adorn 
it. You may go home now and talk with St. John; you 
may take a volume from your library and listen to Swift 
and Pope. Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I 
would say to him, try to frequent the company of your 
betters. In books and life that is the most wholesome 
society : learn to admire rightly : the great pleasure of life 
is that. Note what the great men admired: they admired 
great things: narrow spirits admire basely and worship 
meanly. 


i i i il 


“THE ACADEMY” COMPETITION. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN IN PERSIA 


HE state of affairs existing in Persia to-day 
presents such an apparent contradiction in the 
policies pursued by the two protecting Powers, Russia 
and Great Britain, that confusion giving rise to 
suspicion and mistrust is to be found in many quarters 
where the interests of that country are held in sympa- 
thetic concern. In England, Sir Edward Grey is 
taken to task because, on the one hand, he is supposed 
to give sanction to the aggressive methods of Russia 
in the northern sphere, while, on the other, neglecting 
to take full advantage of the position which has been 
accorded us under the Convention of 1907 in the 
southern sphere. It is, perhaps, the truth that in re- 
gard to no other part of the world has his policy been 
so vigorously attacked as is the case with Persia. That 
this should be so is, in all the circumstances, not sur- 
prising; for, on the surface, the situation created by 
the established influence of two strong Powers over «an 
effete State is, to say the least, perplexing. Great 
Britain and Russia are pledged to guard and maintain 
the integrity of Persia. To that ostensible end they 
have collaborated in giving counsel and monetary aid 
to the Teheran Government. At their instigation, 
foreign advisers have been called in to assist in the 
administration of the country, while a Persian gen- 
darmerie under Swedish officers and a Persian Cossack 
brigade with a proportion of Russian officers have been 
organised for the purpose of assisting the authorities 
to maintain law and order. 


Blue-books and official pronouncements go to prove 
the identity of idea and aim in the minds of Russian 
and British statesmen responsible for the welfare of 
Persia. It is, however, when we come to examine 
method that we find the root cause of the confusion 
and criticism to which we have alluded. In the South, 
Great Britain is scrupulously avoiding any policy which 
could be construed as an impairment of Persian 
sovereignty. And yet rebellion and brigandage con- 
tinue to flourish; murderous assaults have been so fre- 
quent that it is no exaggeration to say that to travel 
in Southern Persia is to take one’s life in one’s hands; 
while trade remains, in consequence, in a state of dis- 
organisation. The money required for the upkeep cf 
that gendarmerie which has proved so inadequate to 
cope with the situation is found by the British and 
Indian Governments, and, so far as practical return is 
concerned, may be looked upon at present as money 
thrown away. Our policy in the South, then, may be 
described as one of patient watching, devoid of any- 
thing in the nature of positive activity. In the northern 
sphere, however, an altogether different state of affairs 
exists. It is true that lawlessness in various districts 
of this region has been rife until quite recently, but, 
apart from this circumstance, no similarity with con- 
ditions in the South is traceable. To all intents and 
purposes, the north-western province of Azerbaijan is 
under the dominion of Russia, whose army of occupa- 





tion is stationed within its borders. These troops, 
numbering between 14,000 and 15,000 men, are stil] 
alluded to officially as the Expeditionary Force; their 
continued retention is ascribed, and with some reason, 
to the necessity for maintaining order; and from time 
to time their withdrawal is promised. But the influence 
of Russia throughout the province does not cease with 
her military forces, although, of course, her whole 
position and her prestige in Persia are based upon the 
proximity of her armies. In a political sense her in- 
fluence is paramount ir Azerbaijan, and her Consuls 
are vested with the widest powers. On former occa- 
sions, when the Medjliss elections were taking place, 
these officials busied themselves at the polls to such 
effect that in many instances they were able to secute 
the return of members who could be relied upon to 
place no obstruction in the way of Russian policy in 
Persia. This practice became so notorious that the 
Russian Government was obliged to disavow it, and 
during the recent elections to the third Medjliss we 
have it on the authority of M. Korostovetz, the Russian 
Minister at Teheran, that Russian Consuls had been 
“instructed not to interfere with the course of the 
elections in Azerbaijan.’’ Finally, Russia is showing 
the utmost activity in the commercial and industrial 
penetration of the country. Assisted emigration on an 
extensive scale from European Russia and from 
Turkestan to Northern Persia is being steadily ad- 
vanced, and, for the purposes of colonisation, villages 
and fertile tracts are being acquired at prices which 
reflect the astuteness of the purchaser and the pathetic 
simplicity of the native. In other directions, also, 
Russia is not idle. A powerful Russian syndicate has 
obtained a concession for the construction of a railway 
from Julfa, on the Caucasian frontier, to Tabriz, an 
undertaking which provides for a branch line to the 
north-eastern shores of Lake Urmia, and which cannot 
fail in the future to be extended southwards to Kazvin 
and Teheran itself. 

It is clear, then, that the obvious contrast between 
the political and commercial activities of Russia and 
Great Britain in their respective spheres of influence 
forms the basis for the hostile criticism which 1s 
directed towards the policy of Sir Edward Grey. It 
has been pointed out in some quarters that, no matter 
how the question is viewed, the Foreign Secretary 
would find it hard to justify his attitude. Let it be 
said at once that these critics argue on the grounds, not 
alone of Persia’s integrity, but also on her ultimate 
development as a State, to a place of power and pros- 
perity among the nations. They contend that, ! 
Russia is in the right, and by her methods is actually 
assisting Persia, then our policy of allowing the South 
to reform itself, as it were, which so far has produced 
disastrous consequences, must be wrong; but, they add, 
if Russian policy is in reality detrimental to the best 
interests of the country, England, by giving diplomatic 
support to Russia, is laying herself open to the grave 
charge of complicity in what amounts to an_ intef 
national crime. 


It would seem to us, however, that Sir Edward Grey 
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enjoys a conscience which is as clear as his vision. 
Persia is very far from having reached the stage when 
she can be trusted to manage her own affairs without 
proving a constant source of anxiety to those Powers 
which possess neighbouring interests. As far as Russia 
is concerned, the borders of her empire are conter- 
minous with those of Persia, and it might even be 

ssible to make out a case in justification to some 
extent of the vigorous policy which in the North she 
has thought fit to pursue. However this may be, so 
long as England elects to cultivate the friendship of 
Russia, she will always have it in her power to offer 
the counsels of moderation or restraint whenever it be- 
comes evident that the activities of the latter are likely 
to threaten the welfare of Persia. Because of much 
greater considerations which have a direct bearing on 
the peace of Europe, the position of Persia must for a 
long time remain of secondary importance. And we 
say this without cynicism, for it could be argued that 
Persia is automatically protected so long as Great 
Britain and Russia agree to keep those considerations 
in view. 

To turn to the more positive side of British policy in 
Persia, we find that once again the critics are unjust in 
their allegations. The Trans-Persian Railway project 
has the approval of Sir Edward Grey, who has also 
lent vigorous support to the Persian Railway Syndicate 
in connection with the Mohammerah-Khoremabad line. 
Then. quite recently the British Government, having in 
view the great importance of oil fuel, has acquired en 
interest to the extent of two millions sterling in valuable 
petroleum properties in Persia. With a stake in the 
country such as is represented in these great under- 
takings, it is futile to charge the Government with pur- 
suing commercially a laissez faire policy. In a political 
sense we have shown that the attitude of Great Britain 
is justified on the grounds of world peace. There re- 
main, then, only the considerations of strategy. As 
was only to be expected, the Russian scare-monger has 
never ceased to point a trembling hand to India. But 
did Russia ever want India? The old cry of a Russian 
invasion across the Himalayas undoubtedly served the 
purpose of St. Petersburg diplomacy in the past. Those 
times, however, are buried in oblivion. But does Russia 
look jealously towards India to-day? Most emphatic- 
ally,no. A country that is honeycombed with sedition, 
and from which the flames of anarchy, like volcanic 
fires, are constantly appearing in unexpected places, 
offers no alluring temptation to the Tsar’s Government. 
In any case, however, to be in South Persia as we are 
to-day is -better than to have abandoned it altogether 
to Russia. No sane man requires to be convinced of 
the utter impossibility of flooding Persia with British 
troops for the purpose of checking a Russian advance 
southwards. We could not do it before we assumed 
part responsibility for Persia’s well-being; we cannot 
do it now. But so long as we determine the final 
grouping of world power by maintaining our superiority 

on the sea, it will rest with us, quite as much as with 
herself, just how far Russia may pursue a policy of 
Penetration into the dominions of the Shah. 
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TO THE SECRETARIES OF 
LITERARY & DEBATING SOCIETIES. 


A fortnight ago we printed a note on Mr. Balfour’s address 
before the English Association, 





Every week, before some literary or debating society, papers 
are read by local ladies and gentlemen, if not by those of wider 
reputation, in which thought on affairs, on books, on art, 
science, or philosophy is crystallised. 


Often we have been astonished when listening to papers and 
discussions in local societies by the excellent thoughts excel- 
lently expressed, which fall from the lips of men who are yet 
a long way off the eminence of a Balfour. 


Why should these efforts go unnoticed outside the circles of 
the village or the town in which they originate? 


We propose to allot some portion of the space of ‘‘ The 
Academy "’ as often as may be necessary to a notice or a 
quotation from any of these papers whose intrinsic merits war- 
rant either. This is an absolute novelty in London journalism, 
and can only prove the success we hope it will be if the 
Secretaries lend us their co-operation. If they will communi- 
cate with us we shall be happy to make arrangements with 
them which may be pleasing to them and to the authors of the 
papers or addresses, and we believe useful and interesting to 
our readers. 


Sometimes we should be glad to publish a lengthy extract, 
sometimes a sentence or two, always an epigram or a paradox 
with which the local orator may elucidate or illumine a topic. 


Letters to Editors from any corner of the country or the 
world which contain a point or convey information are always 
welcome: why should not a wider publicity be given to utter- 
ances which are none the less worthy of motice because they | 
were prepared for the purely local audience? 
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MOTORING 


os competition season is now in full swing, and 

it is evident that the rivalry between the firms 
which were conspicuously successful in obtaining 
“firsts ’’ and special awards last year will be keener 
than ever. Talbots have commenced the season 
auspiciously by winning no fewer than nine first prizes 
in eight days. In the two open hill climbs at Aston 
and Waddington Fells, the competing Talbot cars 
eliminated all opposition in the early rounds, and were 
left to fight out the finish among themselves. In addi- 
tion, at the last-mentioned meeting, which was held on 
Saturday last, under the auspices of the Lancashire 
Automobile Club, the 25/50 h.p. Talbot was awarded 
the special gold medal offered to the fastest car of 
the day, and in winning this it climbed the hill in 
record time, notwithstanding unfavourable road con- 
ditions. 

In a recent issue of one of the leading journals of 
Western Australia, a writer draws attention to the rapid 
expansion in the trade of the commercial type of motor 
vehicle, and states that the expansion is proceeding at 
such a rate that in, say, ten years from now it will pro- 
bably be quite the exception to see a horse-drawn 
vehicle in any of the larger cities of the Commonwealth. 
Even now, most of the larger commercial houses of 
Perth, the railway department, the big breweries, the 
municipal council, the general carriers, etc., have their 
self-propelled delivery vans. None of these exceeds 
a five-ton carrying capacity, which is found to be quite 
large enough for general purposes. The latest acquisi- 
tion is a one-ton Napier royal mail votor van, destined 
to carry the mails from Murray Murray to Linden, a 
distance of 52 miles. This vehicle, which is the first 
of the 1914 design of commercial vehicle in the State, 
can carry ten passengers on the char-a-banc principle, 
and allows ample room under the high back seats for 
mail matter and luggage. It is estimated that it will 
do the journey on a very indifferent road in five hours 
at most—half the time previously necessary—and that 
it will dispense with at least one man and five or seven 
horses. This is an instance of the way in which trans- 


port is being steadily and surely revolutionised in the 
Commonwealth. 


The sporting element seems to be coming more and 
more to the front in the big firms associated with ‘he 
motor industry, and there can be little doubt that the 
tendency is a beneficial one in many ways. The 
establishment of football, cricket, and tennis teams, 
etc., amongst the employees of big firms must neces- 
sarily promote both a friendly rivalry and an esprit de 
corps which can only conduce to harmonious co-working 
in the business departments and a determination to 
produce the best of which the workers are capable. We 
have had illustrations of this in the recent Napier and 
Clement-Talbot sports, in which the heads of depart- 
ments participated side by side with the ordinary 
mechanics, and now we have a challenge from the 
Victor Tyre Company to match its lawn-tennis players 
against the best the Stock Exchange or the Press can 








produce, singles and doubles. Mr. Yarworth Jones, 
the managing director of the company, is the chal. 
lenger, and he offers to present two silver cups to the 
winners. It should be mentioned that Mr. A. F. Wild. 
ing, the world’s champion, is a director of the Victor 
Company, so that the challenge is hardly as risky as 
it seems. Mr. Jones also offers, however, to match the 
Motor Trade against the Stock Exchange at billiards, 
and there is a probability of this being accepted. 

In motor cycling competitions, it is usually found 
that the winning machines are shod with Dunlops, and 
the Senior Tourist Trophy race, run in the Isle of Man 
on Thursday of last week, proved no exception to the 
rule. First place was secured by C. G. Pullin ona 
Rudge; H. R. Davies (Sunbeam) tied for second place, 
and the first amateur to finish was G. Boyton, who 
rode a Triumph. All these used Dunlops. The same 
make of tyres was also used by each of the winners 
of the team prize—the Sunbeam trio (Davies, Busby, 
and De la Hay). 

We understand that the recent Vauxhall flotation 
was a complete success, the unusual distinction having 
been earned of the shares going to a premium after the 
letters of allotment had been issued. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HERE is a distinctly better feeling all round the 
House. Indeed, we have not felt so cheerful for 
many weeks past. The tale that the pool which 

took over the stock of a big speculator had been squab- 
bling, turns out to be untrue. What really happened was 
that one of the firms who had been dealing had not been 
taken into the pool, but that difficulty has now been over- 
come. We must not expect anything approaching a boom, 
but we may certainly hope for a revival in general Stock 
Exchange business. 

Private news from Mexico is to the effect that things are 
approaching a settlement. Huerta is proving himself amen- 
able to reason. The United States Government is not 
taking up an impossible attitude, and those behind the 
scenes think that we shall shortly hear that peace terms 
have been arranged. I give this for what it is worth, but 
I can only say that my informant has usually been correct 
and certainly knows Mexico thoroughly. 

The news from Paris is also better. It is said that the 
banking difficulties have now been arranged, and that 
the Government will shortly proceed to make its new 
loan. If this loan could be successfully brought out, 4 
feeling of confidence would follow. 

We have had a multiplicity of new issues, but none of 
them except the New South Wales loan can be called first 
class. Unfortunately, this was not subscribed. Amal 
gamated Land and Mortgage Company of Winnipeg seems 


| to me a risky proposition, in view of the collapse in real 
| estate speculation in Canada. 


Argentine Refinery 5 per 
cent. bonds were sponsored by Ernesto Tornquist and 
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Company of Buenos Ayres. This firm has a high reputa- 
tion, and the bonds are therefore worth looking at. British 
Canadian and General Investment offered some 5 per 
cent. debentures, but Canadian securities are not to my 


fancy. The Premier Glass Company offered preference 
shares with a bonus of 20 per cent. in common stock ; 
put I do not gather from the prospectus that there is any 
factory yet in existence. We are only promised large 
profits, which may never materialise, and it is a highly 
speculative proposition. Bobby and Company, the well- 
known South coast drapery house, is offering 6 per cent. 
preference shares ; they are an excellent Shop investment. 
London, Chatham and Dover debentures look very attrac- 
tive. The River Club and Bungalow needs no comment; 
it is not for the serious person. Messrs. Brown Shipley 
and Co. offered £500,000 44 per cent. stock at 96 of the 
Vancouver and Districts Joint Sewerage Board. The issue 
is guaranteed by the Province of British Columbia and the 
municipalities concerned, and is a safe investment. 


Money.—Rates have hardened up. This is due to the 
end of the month movement, when the banks are all dress- 
ing their windows. We shall probably see a smart reac- 
tion in June. The United States is shipping gold, and 
neither Russia nor Berlin appears to be in the market. 
Therefore, it is possible that the Bank of England will 
secure at any rate a portion of the gold offering this week. 
This will produce a better feeling. 


ForEIGNERS.—AIl over the Continent the tone of mar- 
kets is better. Various attacks have been made in the 
newspapers on Russian finance, but they have been written 
by people who do not know Russia. There has been very 
heavy gambling in Russian Industrials, and large sums of 
money have been lost; but all the good stocks have been 
taken by the banks, and there is no chance of any of these 
banks failing. In Russia the Government keeps a close 
fand on all the banks, and lends them whatever money 
they need. People in England do not understand the posi- 
tion of the Russian Government relative to Russian indus- 
try—it is that of a father to his son. It is believed that 
the bank in Paris that is supposed to be in difficulties has 
now been helped over. There is no fear of any trouble in 
Berlin, where the position is definitely sound. Therefore, 
on the whole, I think we may expect better prices through- 
out the whole of the foreign market. 


Home Raits.—The selling of Home Rails has been 
greatly overdone. Prices are at a ridiculously low level. 
The liquidation in the deferred stocks appears to have come 
to an end, and there has been a certain amount of buying 
back by “‘bears’’ of all the heavy lines. It is preposterous 
to think that the Labour Party intend to force on a uni- 
versal strike. The worst that could happen would 
be that the companies might have to pay slightly increased 
Wages, and they would certainly be able to recoup 
themselves by raising rates. I again point out that Great 
Western, London and North Western and North Eastern 
are far too low, and those who want a sound 5 per cent. 
security should certainly buy to-day. 


F Yankees.—The American market seems dull. The 

bears” were scared out last week, and bought back most 
of their stock, but no new buyers have come on the market, 
and as a result prices hang fire all round. The position of 
Missouri Pacific remains unchanged. It seems certain that 
in the end Messrs. Kuhn Loeb and Company will become 
bankers to the road, but it is not yet known whether a 
receivership will be forced upon the Board. It is definitely 
on that the Gould interest has been bought out. The 

hesapeake Directors cut the dividend. This was ex- 
pected. The road has sold some of its holdings at a hand- 














some profit, but it will need all the money for betterment. 
Holders of Chesapeake must not forget that the financial 
requirements for 1915 preclude any possibility of the divi- 
dend being paid for that year. 


Russer.—Rubber remains weak, and it is now expected 
that the Brazilian crop will be much larger than was anti- 
cipated. The famous Rosehaugh estate comes out with a 
disastrous report. The company is one of the best in 
Ceylon, but its working costs have been going up year by 
year, and the sale price falling. The dividend has tum- 
bled, and it is clear that new management is badly needed. 
Bukit Cloh report is very encouraging. This is an ex- 
cellent little company, and the shares are certainly not 
over-valued to-day. 

O.—Oil shares keep fairly hard. The latest news from 
Egypt is that the water in well No. 13 has been got under, 
and that the production is now all pure oil. This has hard- 
ened the whole Egyptian market. The news from Spies is 
also good, but the shares move very slowly. It is clear that 
the Syndicate continues to unload. The Burmah report 
was magnificent, and it is now officially announced that 
the British Government will finance the Anglo-Persian to 
the extent of two millions. This is a fine thing for holders 
of Burmah shares. Shell and Royal Dutch keep very 
hard. The former is certain to increase its dividend. 


Mines.—The Mining market remains stagnant. The 
attempt to put up Broken Hill does not seem to have 
affected the market at all. Russian shares are generally 
a shade harder. The liquidation here seems to have come 
to an end. There has been some good buying of Tanalyk. 
Kirklands and Tough Oakes were marked up, but the 
insiders took their profit. 


MisceLLangous.—In the Miscellaneous market Lyons’ 
figures, which are magnificent, had little or no effect upon 
the price. Van den Berghs’ report was liked by the mar- 
ket, but the shares seem to me quite high enough. Brun- 
ner Mond’s figures are not quite so good as last year, and 
it is noticeable that the company has had to borrow from 
its bankers, an extraordinary thing for such a rich firm. 


RayMOnD RADCLYFFE. 





The success of the new issues of Vauxhall Motors and 
Leyland Motors has drawn attention to the favourable 
results now being obtained by all motor companies which 
are moderately capitalised and under efficient manage- 
ment. In this connection the shares of Straker-Squire 
(1913) Ltd. have come under notice, the more so as an 
interim dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum has 
just been declared. 

The prospectus of this company was issued in Novem- 
ber last year, when the business of the well-known manu- 
facturers and traders in motor cars and vans of Messrs. 
Sidney Straker and Squire, Ltd., was taken over as from 
June 30, 1913. The prospectus shows an issued capital 
of only £75,000, whilst the profits earned have been 
steadily progressive, and for the last completed year 
totalled £13,086. 


At the Statutory Meeting held in January last, the 
chairman intimated that for the first six months of the 
current financial year there had been an increase in the 
sales of over 30 per cent. on those of last year. The 
current profits should therefore be more than sufficient to 
provide a dividend of 10 per cent. and leave a substantial 
margin for reserves, depreciation, etc. 

The Straker-Squire shares therefore appear to be a 
sound industrial investment, yielding good profits with 
every prospect of an increased return on the capital. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BASKISH IN MEXICO. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON BISCAYAN DOCUMENTS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—Recent catastrophes in México have revived our 
interest in the surviving records of its earliest invasion by 
the Spaniards, among whom there were many Basks. 
For that reason it is possible that the following information, 
supplied to me by Don J. M. Bernaola, a Priest of 
Durango, in Biscaya, now dead, in his own Castilian 
words, seems to be worth publication. It is of value chiefly, 
of course, to those who know that language, as the sup- 
planter of Biscayan. 

Sr. D. Eduardo S. Dodgson, Biarritz. Mi estimado 
D. Eduardo, Adjunto le envio la copia del documento de 
Fray Juan Zumdrraga, primer Obispo y Arzobispo de 
México y natural de Durango en Vizcaya, copiado exacta- 
mente por mi, sin las abreviaturas que tiene el original, 
por parecerme facil su lectura, atendiendo al estilo de 
escribir del siglo 16.° Observard V. jue no le antepongo 
el de a su apellido, atendiendo 4 que asi aparece (sin de) 
en dichos libros, y también en otras 2 de las 13 cartas 
suyas copiadas por el Académico D. Antonio Maria Fabié 
y publicadas en los Boletines de la R. A. en el tomo XVII, 
del afio 1890 : pues en dos de ellas que hablan de’ su persona 
dice Fray Juan Zumarraga: y esto dentro de las cartas y 
no en las firmas finales. La ultima de las 13 cartas esta 
fechada el 2 de Junio de 1548 en México, y fallecié el dia 
siguiente 3 de Junio, 4 la edad de mas de 80 afios, seguin 
sus bidgrafos. 

Agur, eta barri on asco euqui daguizula orain eta beti : 
zure adizquide Bernaola—co J. Mac. Durangon, 1904— 
co Baguil-auen 10 ean. La copia es la siguiente: En el 
convento de Religiosas de la Orden de San Francisco de 
Durango en Vizcaya, se conservan varios libros impresos 
en el siglo 16.° algunos, y otros de que no se sabe la fecha 
por faltarles las portadas ; y en algunos de ellos se observa 
la hermosa letra del que fué primer Obispo y Arzobispo de 
Mexico, Fray Juan Zumdrraga, y remitidos por él mismo 
é dicha comunidad, seguin aparece en algunos libros. 

1.° En uno de ellos, impresién de Colonia, afio 1534, y 
escrito en la portada se lee: Es de las beatas de Durango 
para la ospederia se lo da Fray Juan Obispo de México. 

2.° Impresién de letra gética. id. id., se lee: Este libro 
es del Obispo de México, Frai Juan Zumarraga. Enbialo 
para la ospederia de Durango que se pone en cabeza de las 
beatas de Durango ad perpetuan me (roto). (Lege morian.) 

3-° Impresidén de letra gética. id. id., se lee: Este libro 
es de las hermanas beatas de Durango para el ospicio le 
enbia Frai Juan Zumdrraga Obispo de México. 

4.° Impresién de Colonia, afio 1538, id. id., se lee igual 
que el anterior, con poca diferencia. 

5.° A este libro de falta la portada, y después del indice 
dice : Monumenta ordinis minorum. Impresién gética en 
Salamanca, afio 1506, y concluye sin falta de hojas en la 
pagina 303, y 4 continuacién hay una hoja en blanco, y en 
su segunda cara, de letra manuscrita parecida 4 lo que va 
copiado, se lee lo siguiente : ‘‘Yo fulana de tal lugar de mi 
propia + libre voluntad hago voto y prometo 4 dios todo 
poderoso y 4 la bienaventurada Virgen Sta. Maria y al 
bienaventurado Sanct Francisco y 4 todos los Sanctos y 
Sanctas de la corte del cielo y 4 ti padre de goardar todo 
el tiempo de mi vida la Regla tercera de Sanct Francisco 
de los hermanos y hermanas dicha de la providencia por el 
sefior papa Nicolao quarto dada y otorgada y el sefior papa 
Sisto quarto confirmada y aprovada viviendo en observ- 
ancia sin pecado y en castidad. Dicat Recipiens: si ob- 





| tilian (Romance), or Latin. 
| Discursos de la Antiguédad de la Lengua Cantabra, by 





——$—$ 


servaberis ego promitto tibi vitan eternan (sic). Ni N, 
neure borondate gustirean votou (6 voton) egitendot eta 


promitietan dot Jaingoicoari ta andra done Maria Vir. 


gineari eta Sant Francisco Santuari eta cerucu Sanctu eta 
Sancta custiai ta zure (? zuri) aita goardaetaco eReguela 
tercera Sanct Franciscuaren ordeacoa providenciacoa ayta 
Sanctu nicolao laugarrenaren emona eta otorgaduba eta 
ayta Sanctu Sisto laugarrenaren aprovadua ta confirmadua 
bici izaiteco obedencian eta pobrezan eta castidadean : ay 
guardadu badaguizu nic prometietan deusut gure Jaunaren 
Regnua.”’ 

This Baskish document is to be rendered thus: ‘‘] N 
(omen) of mine own whole will make vow and promise 
to God, and to Lady Saint Mary, the Virgin, and to Saint 
Francis, and to all the Saints and Saintesses in Heaven, 
and to you Father, to observe the Third Rule of the 
Order of Saint Francis, that of the Providence, conceded 
and authorised by the Holy Father Nicholas the Fourth, 
and approved and confirmed by the Holy Father Sixtus the 
Fourth, for living in obedience, and poverty, and chastity, 
If you observe this, I promise you the Kingdom of our 
Lord.’’ These notes were published by me, with some 
misprints, in El Noticiero Bilbaino of September 26, 1904. 
Don J. M. Bernaola had shewn me in the Franciscan 
Nunnery at Tavira, Durango, the books which he men- 
tions. They came from México upon the death of its first 


| Primate, Don Juan Zumdrraga, whose name has been 


to a street at Durango; and _ were placed 
the public in September, 1904, at the Re- 
gional Exhibition at San _ Sebastidn, which was 
called Don Bastians (town) in English documents of 
the time of that Prelate. This fragment of Biscayan 
Prose is the oldest that recent research has brought to 
light. One notes thereon that voton would confirm the 
etymon of otoi, othoi=pray, which I proposed many years 
ago, namely, that it comes from uoto=French veu, just 
as sermoi represents sermone ; that sure, if so it is written, 
ought to be suri, the dative=uobis ; that laugarrenaren, 
the possessive=quarti, is in both places a blunder for 
laugarrenak, the active case=a quarto; that custiai, for 
gustiai, well exemplifies the fact that the g initial in 
Baskish generally represents an earlier k, Latin hard c. 
For instance, gura=desire is but Latin cura. 


given 
before 


The secord in date of the extant specimens of Biscayan 
Prose comes also from México. It is the ‘‘Hail Mary!”, 
ordered by the Bishop of Pamplona to be recited by the 
Basks of his Diocese in the vulgar tung instead of in Cas- 
It occurs on p. 58 of the 


Balthasar de Echabe, printed in México, in the year 1607: 
‘*Ave Maria, Graciaz betea, Jauna da curequin, Vedeicatua 


cera Andre Guztien artean, Vedeicatua da gure Sabel 
| Virginaleco fructua, lesus. 
| ama, erregu ecacu gugatic, cerren guera vecatariac. 


Santa Maria, Jaungoicoaren 


Eguin bidi ala.’’ The last six words mean, ‘‘because We 
are sinners. Thus be it done!’’ This fragment has been 


| used to fill up the space on p. 49 of my edition (A.D. 1914) 


of the interesting, but denunciatory, description of the 
Danses of Baskland, by the Carmelite Friar, Padre Barto 
lomé Santa Teresa, of Markina, in Biscaya, first published 
in Pamplona (Irufiean) in the year 1816. Of the life of 
the author no thing seems to be known. But he is the 
Cicero, or Bossuet, of Biscayan Prose. 


The oldest specimen of Biscayan verse consists of some 
14 badly written, scarcely intelligible lines, mixed with 
Erdara (=Castilian), found in a manuscript in the Library 
of the Royal Palace, in Madrid, which was published by 
Don F. A. Barbieri, under the title Cancionero Musical @ 


| los Siglos XV y XVI, ‘at Madrid. The next is of abou! 
' the time of King Charles the First of Spain, the Kais¢ 
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Karl V of Germany, and is kept in the mansion of the 
Mugartegi Family, at Markina, and known as the Lelo, 
or Eresciac. Its text was published by me tentatively in 
Notes and Queries for June 16, 1900, with a provisional 
English version, which I thought more probable than any 
rendering thitherto known. I am now inclined to read 
“Leco bidi,’”” not as a personal name, but as meaning 
“be excepted,’’ i.e., ‘‘all but (Biscaya)’’; and salboa, in- 
stead of ‘‘lal boa,’’ translating it ‘‘(all is) safe,’’ as the 
antithesis of ‘‘gal doa’’=‘‘he goes lost,’’ at the end of the 
preceding strophe. A photograph of this Lelo was taken 
for me in August, 1897, by Sefior Felipe Eizaguirre, of 
Markina, from whom copies may still, I suppose, be ob- 
tained. Lelo is rendered Cancién in the Refranes y Sen- 
tencias, almost entirely in the Biscayan Dialect, printed 
at Pamplona in 1596, mentioned by Don Manuel de Lar- 
ramendi, in his Dictionary, in 1745, and preserved in the 
Schloss-Bibliothek at Darmstadt. The Librarian there, Dr. 
G. Nick, told me that this precious and unique 
exemplar had been acquired, as he surmised, by 
the Landgraf Ludwig, who visited King Felipe 3° 
at Madrid, in 1618. The whole of it ought to 
be published in facsimile with critical notes. In 
El Noticiero Bilbaino of January 8, 1900, I published, 
with the inevitable misprints, the results of my collation 
of this treasure with the incorrect edition published chez 
Messieurs Georg & Co., Libraires-Editeurs, Genéve et 
Bale, 1896. But lelo has been used to mean not merely a 
lay, but also a lie, a deception, or embuste. An other 
Biscayan book in Prose, published in 1596, and in Bilbao, 
the Catechism of Dr. Ostolaza, seems to be lost. On p. 47 
of the Bibliographie de la Langue Basque par Julien Vinson 
acopy is mentioned as described by Sefior de Zabalburu, 
of Madrid. El Nervidn, a daily evening newspaper of 
Bilbao, published on June 26, 1906, a letter from me con- 
taining the notes supplied by Don Damaso de Bernaola, 
Presbitero of Durango, concerning a copy which had been 
lent to him by, and returned to, an eccentric magistrate 
named Berriozdbal, who died in Durango, in 1878. The 
brothers de Bernaola supposed that this exemplar had been 
destroyed by its owner; as has happened in many cases 
within recent decades. Is there any hope that it was the 


copy known afterwards to Sefior Zabalburu, and is it still 
to be found ? 


Oxford, May 1, 1914. 


Epwarp S. Dopcson. 






MEXICO CITY. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The writer of the article on Mexico City knows so 
many things about it that are not so, that I hope you will 
permit me to state the other side. Few countries have 
suffered so much at the hands—or pens—of week-end 
tourists, who know their Baedeker far better than the 
Countries they visit, than Mexico. Why writers should 
impose upon the reading public by fathering such glaring 
inaccuracies baffles me completely. 


Having resided in the City of Mexico for three years, I 


think I may claim to be fairly conversant with its life and 
Customs. 


“Until comparatively recently,’’ says Mr. Carey, ‘‘these 
peaks” (i.e., Popocatepetl and Istaccihautl) ‘‘have been 
active volcanoes.’’ This is news to me, and I am sure 
that Mexican readers of Tue ACADEMY will also share my 
Surprise. Perhaps Mr. Carey’s definition of ‘‘compara- 
tively recently” is a matter of a few hundred years. If 
that is so, then I will not labour the point. 

“It is difficult to give any coherent impression of first 
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glimpses of Mexico City . . . the negro and the China- 
man are absent, but with these exceptions, a sprinkling of 
most nationalities is in evidence.’’ As a matter of fact 
there is (or was until quite recently) quite a large colony 
of negroes in the City, their principal occupations being 
barbers, clothes cleaners and pressers, and cooks. As for 
the Chinaman—why he is ubiquitous. He does all the 
laundry work for the City, and the Johns who are not busy 
at the washtub and the ironing board will be found in the 
cheap ‘‘eating dumps ”’ blandly serving up forty-cent 
meals. No Chinamen in Mexico City! Tut! tut! 

To say that Mexico is subject to ‘‘nine months’ drought 
and three months’ deluge’’ is very misleading, especially if 
Mr. Carey refers to the Mexican plateau. The rainy 
season begins in May and continues to September, but the 
rains are gentle in their nature and can in no way be de- 
scribed as a ‘“‘deluge.’’ 

‘“‘Humour is wanting.in the Mexican character.’’ If 
Mr. Carey knew the Mexican to the same extent that I 
do he would not say that. The Mexican has a keen sense 
of humour, and a humorous person—one who makes him- 
self ‘‘simpatico’’—is always appreciated, provided of 
course the humour is not at their expense. 

‘*To see an approaching horseman handle his lasso is 
considered ample justification for shooting him on sight.”’ 
Really, I am beginning to think that Mr. Carey has been 
over-indulging in “‘penny dreadfuls.’’ If what he states is 
true I ought to have shot ‘‘on sight’’ a heap of Mexicans. 


In his reference to the police arrangements Mr. Carey 
says: ‘‘Until the ‘jefe politico’ or chief of the district 
appears no one may touch a wounded man.’’ That prac- 
tice was abolished under the Governorship of Sefior Landa 
y Escandon some years ago, and as to the police methods 
of treating ‘‘drunks,’’ Mr. Carey is equally out of date. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the ‘‘drunks’’ are of the lower 
class who achieve drunkenness by drinking ‘‘pulque.’’ The 
delinquents are detained at the commisaria until the morn- 
ing. Sometimes they are made to clean the courtyard of 
the lock-up, but more often they are set at liberty without 
being fined or punished at all. To be ‘‘muy borracho’’ is 
not considered a grave offence in Mexico. ‘‘In the morn- 
ing a gang of fifteen or twenty men may generally be seen 
street scavenging .... surrounded by a dozen gen- 
darmes revolver in hand.’’ This is a spectacle I have 
never witnessed, and I go so far as to say that Mr. Carey 
has not either ! 

The man who has been fortunate enough to travel and 
has the capacity to tell us in a plain unvarnished fashion 
what he has seen, and to give us his impressions, is always 
welcome either in the réle of raconteur or writer, but we 
do expect him to give us real facts. If he does not he 
fools his readers and causes them to be the innocent pro- 
pagators of his errors. Yours faithfully, 

West Hill, Henry S. Penny. 

Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


TELAGONY. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—Old William Day, a breeder and trainer of horses, 
in his book, the title of which I have forgotten, refers toa 
case of a thoroughbred mare whose first love was a zebra. 
The produce had stripes on its sides. She was afterwards 
mated with thoroughbred horses, and for several years 
produced foals with stripes, which gradually became 
fainter and fainter. This would appear to bear out your 
contention as against the statement made by M. Etienne 
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Rabaud, as the result of his experiments with white mice. 
I am, faithfully yours, 
‘*The Animals’ Guardian’’ Office, Sipyey Trisrt, 
22a, Regent Street, London, S.W. Editor. 
May 20, 1914. 
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